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Introduction - From Sjöström to Seastrom 


Victor Sjóstróm (1879-1960), or Victor Seastrom as he was known during his 
Hollywood career, is undoubtedly the most renowned Swedish director from 
the period of silent cinema. In the present digital era, however, a long time has 
passed since these early years of moving pictures, and his contribution to film 
history might at least seem distant, if at all important. However, numerous ret- 
rospectives during the first decade of the twenty-first century (e.g. in Stock- 
holm, Helsinki, New York, Montreal, Toronto, Munich, London, Lisbon, Ma- 
drid, Barcelona, Sào Paulo) and some important restoration projects, as well as 
the sensational rediscoveries of hitherto lost material, all testify to the signifi- 
cance of Sjóstróm's films.” 

This study attempts to explore the films directed during Victor Sjóstróm's 
Hollywood years from 1923 to 1930. My research endeavours to analyze the 
director's transition from European to American film culture. Central to this 
analysis is the question of film style and its transformations, from Sjóstróm's 
earlier films directed in Sweden - in particular, those from the years 1917 to 
1923, often labelled as the "golden age" of Swedish cinema - to the American 
ones.? Equally important, however, are questions of framing: the complex inter- 
play between texts and contexts within a new production culture. 

My general definition of "film culture" draws inspiration from Richard Mal- 
tby and his "New Cinema Histories", considering cinema "a site of social and 
cultural exchange", though my focus on the films rather places this work within 
the paradigm of Jean Mitry's classic proposal from 1973 for a film histoire totale, 
which Maltby also refers to: "simultaneously a history of its industry, its tech- 
nologies, its systems of expression (or, more precisely, its systems of significa- 
tion), and aesthetic structures, all bound together by the forces of the economic, 
psychosocial and cultural order”, as well as to Michele Lagny’s definition of 
film history “as part of a larger ensemble, the socio-cultural history"? 

There is, however, a methodological problem implicit in the assumption of 
the European (or more specifically, Swedish) film culture as clearly distinguish- 
able from Hollywood film culture. Kristin Thompson, though, argues that "in 
rare cases [during World War I], a country's filmmaking might exist in near iso- 
lation, creating the possibility for a distinctive national cinema to arise", where 
she mentions the Swedish example in the first place.* In my earlier research on 
the Swedish "national style" during the golden age, however, I discuss the pro- 
blematic concept of national cinema. Here, I rather analyze the "national" as a 
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construction, defined by the audience; a “national” cinema consists of films that 
are perceived as “national” at a given point. This does not exclude that a group 
of national films may also contain certain stylistic devices, or be made according 
to certain codes.” Hollywood is also a particular case, at it is generally consid- 
ered "international" but precisely by being “national”, in Thomas Schatz’ and 
Alisa Perren's phrasing "a distinctly American phenomenon". Moreover, as 
they have argued: 


Any effort to assess, analyze, or even describe "Hollywood" inevitably begins with a 
definitional dilemma. The term Hollywood refers to an actual place, of course — a 
community north of Los Angeles that emerged, nearly a century ago, as a primary 
base of operations for the burgeoning American film industry. But the industry in- 
volved far more than the Hollywood environs even then, and as it continued to devel- 
op, the meanings associated with the term Hollywood became increasingly complex 
and multivalent. Most fundamentally, the term Hollywood refers to three interrelated 
aspects of American cinema: the industrial, the institutional, and the formal-aes- 
thetic. 


This study touches upon all three aspects of Hollywood cinema and their inter- 
relations. In examining stylistic devices and relating them to the systems of pro- 
duction, I have also drawn inspiration from Kristin Thompson's work on Ger- 
man émigrés in Hollywood, with a particular focus on Ernst Lubitsch.” 
However, unlike Thompson, my method is not neo-formalist, and I do not pro- 
ceed in the systematic way that she does, to compile a complete inventory of 
different stylistic devices. My aim is, rather, to bring together the examination 
of a particular film style, as revealed through some central devices, with ques- 
tions of meaning. The concept of film style may thus involve narrative meaning, 
but, even more importantly, it opens for discussion the cultural contexts of 
which the films are themselves part, and which in turn both serve to frame and 
to take part in the interpretation of their meaning. 

In concentrating on Victor Sjóstróm's Hollywood films, this study inevitably, 
though mostly implicitly, relies upon the concept of authorship, as much ques- 
tioned as it has proven hard to kill. The films of Sjóstróm are here considered as 
"authorial" in the sense of their carrying along the imprint of his hand kept in 
the process: "on the threshold of the work, evident in the film itself, but also 
standing outside it, absent except in the imprint left behind", much in the same 
way as Tom Gunning in his study The Films of Fritz Lang has defined author- 
ship.? However, just like in the case of Lang, due to the decisive change in pro- 
duction cultures from Europe to America, the actual mode of production plays 
an equally important role when considering the works. Thus, to speak of the 
films as "Sjóstróm's" in the Hollywood context is more of a construction than it 
was in the Swedish context. The critical reception aspect, however, cannot be 
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ignored in this connection either, as both in contemporary criticism and within 
film history, even the Hollywood films have generally been considered as Sjés- 
tróm's works. 

Before turning to the more general question on Sjóstróm's shift from Sweden 
to Hollywood, however, a few words ought to be said on the source material 
available. This study, in spanning over (at least) two film cultures, including 
different languages, also contains a not inconsiderable linguistic issue, to which 
there will be reason to return on a more general level. As far as the matter of 
translation of Swedish scripts or secondary sources is concerned, if no pub- 
lished translation is available, they have been translated by the author. Second- 
ary sources, though, are strikingly rare, except for some biographical records. 
Bengt Forslund in his dissertation on Victor Sjóstróm has provided the most 
thorough and insightful general overview of his life and work to date, including 
important facts and observations concerning the films from the Hollywood 
years. ? It is inevitable that my book to a certain extent overlaps with his re- 
search. However, as his book was published in 1980, it does not include the 
latest rediscoveries of film material. My aim with this study also differs from 
Forslund's, firstly in being more limited in its purpose: I deal only with the 
director's Hollywood years, with his work in Sweden used as comparative 
background, and secondly by having another focus: the intersection between 
production culture and style, which I want to analyze in more detail. A number 
of articles, some recent, have dealt with one or another of Sjóstróm's American 
films within different contexts.'? Only a few studies adopt a wider perspective, 
most notably Graham Petrie’s solid book Hollywood Destinies."* These will all be 
discussed further in relevant contexts. 

Except for the films preserved as a whole or in part, there are generally two 
other kinds of primary sources. Firstly, there is rich and varied published mate- 
rial, mostly from the press: reviews, reports, debates. The status of such source 
material within film studies is somewhat ambiguous: sometimes, it is consid- 
ered to be of limited value because of the standardization and dominating tem- 
plates of film criticism, which not always allow for differentiation in a given 
historical situation or within a corpus of films. These objections may be valid if 
the material is used for the purpose of film analysis. In contextualising or fram- 
ing the films, however, with emphasis on their surrounding discourses both on 
the films themselves and the production systems, the objections lose their rele- 
vance and the templates instead become important clues in the description of 
how different ways of looking at cinema are confronted during the actual peri- 
od.^ The example of Sjöström particularly underlines the importance of the 
press as a cultural institution, active in the ongoing process of interpreting indi- 
vidual films as well as the cinema institution itself. Thus, the press contributes 
to the regulation of cinema, both of production in the past and of our historical 
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understanding of its development. Criticism, in Sabine Hake’s words, “was a 
weapon in the struggle for cultural dominance, it was a product of modern con- 
sumer culture, it was a form of political and intellectual resistance". '? Following 
Janet Staiger in Interpreting Films, I will also attempt to treat discourses that 
figure in the press as “significant historical reading strategies” .*4 

Secondly, a variety of unpublished sources exist, including company con- 
tracts, film scripts, and private diary notes and letters. As for company contracts 
or scripts, they are rarely controversial as sources if their authenticity is con- 
firmed. A few words should be said on the relation between script or scenario 
and cutting continuity script. While the former is the manuscript on which 
shooting is based, the latter is the cutter’s compilation once shooting and cutting 
is over, in which you can follow the visual transitions from scene to scene. The 
cutting continuity script thus offers, even in cases when the films are lost, a 
good overview of how they were made and what they might have looked 
like. Another possible source is offered by the Daily Production Report, a 
kind of highly formalized log book, where all details concerning the production 
are listed: which actors were on set, when shooting started, reasons for any de- 
lay, retakes, and so on. This kind of report offers invaluable insight into the 
working processes of a production. Other kinds of unpublished source materi- 
als, however, have been at times regarded with the sort of scepticism that arises 
in regard to film journalism, the feeling being that the views found in these 
sources are tainted by their subjective character and hidden intentions, which 
are difficult to measure. Here, though, the same principle is valid. In the present 
analysis of discourses and production systems even a personal view is of inter- 
est, not so much because of its supposed objectivity or exactitude but because of 
its way of illustrating how the difference in production systems between Europe 
and the United States might be interpreted. 

The basic structure of the study is chronological, starting with a general chap- 
ter on Sjöström as a director in Sweden, as well as the discourses surrounding 
his status as a national or international director, and the general debate on such 
issues. The next chapter deals with Sjóstróm's transfer to Hollywood and the 
ways that this change of production culture might possibly be dealt with and 
interpreted, but in particular also with his first American film, NAME THE MAN 
(1924). Although some parts of this film are missing, it has been preserved to 
such a large extent that it is possible to regard it as a complete film. This analy- 
sis is followed by a chapter dealing with HE Woo Gets SLAPPED (1924), a film 
that has been preserved in its entirety. However, the chronology is then partly 
abandoned, as the fourth and fifth chapters deal with Sjóstróm's most famous 
preserved films, the two collaborations with Lillian Gish: THE SCARLET LETTER 
(1927) and THE WIND (1928). In all these analyses, the central aim of the study is 
the analysis of the change of production cultures from Sweden to Hollywood, in 
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relation to questions of cinematic style — the latter also including cinematic land- 
scape portrayal, generally considered one of the most important stylistic charac- 
teristics of Sjóstróm's films from the Scandinavian heydays. To these general 
analyses discussions have been added of different contexts or framings, such as 
some aspects of critical reception where these are particularly called for, or the 
literary sources and their use. Analyzing this question of adaptation is relevant 
especially when there is a particular dynamic between the original work and its 
screen version — such as with Andreyev's He Who Gets Slapped and Sjóstróm's 
script for the film (this aspect has been much discussed) or such as in the case 
of Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter or Scarborough's The Wind — but it has been left 
out in the discussion of A LADY To Love, where the writer of the drama, Sidney 
Howard, also wrote the film script. In analyzing THE WIND, I make a close-read- 
ing of the plot development in relation both to style and to different frameworks 
and contexts. This is motivated not only by the close intertwining of plot and 
style (this could be argued of several Sjóstróm films), but rather by the fact that 
this film, paradoxically enough as it has been considered Sjóstróm's Hollywood 
masterpiece, has previously been subject only to marginal analysis. 

The reason for abandoning chronology is that all of Sjóstróm's Hollywood 
films that are lost or only preserved in short fragments are dealt with in a sixth, 
more general chapter. Two of these films — CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN (1925) and 
THE TOWER or LIES (1925) — were made after Sjóstróm's second Hollywood film, 
and two of them - THE DivINE WOMAN (1928) and THE MASKS or THE DEVIL 
(1928) — after his double collaboration with Gish, and immediately preceding 
his last Hollywood film. The reason for bringing together all lost films or shorter 
fragments in a separate chapter is that they have important historiographical 
problems in common: the question how to deal with partially or completely 
lost film material as well as issues of reconstruction. 

Finally, another film considered lost for a long time — A LADY ro LOVE (1930), 
Sjóstróm's last Hollywood film, which has recently been rediscovered — is ana- 
lyzed. As the director's first sound film, which for this reason was also pro- 
duced in different versions, the film provides rich material for discussing from 
yet another perspective the intersection between different film cultures. It also 
demonstrates the consequences of the transition to sound for an individual di- 
rector, who was frequently using visual "sound effects" in his films during the 
silent era. 

When working on a research project for many years, as I have done in the 
present case, it is inevitable that some central observations do reoccur in differ- 
ent papers and articles. I have already published several texts on Victor Sjós- 
tróm in other contexts. The most comprehensive is my bilingual presentation, 
written for a retrospective at the Swedish Film Institute, Regi: Victor Sjóstróm/ 
Directed by Victor Sjöström, which is based on my original research but does not 
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overlap with the present study other than in details, as its aim was less special- 
ized." Previously, I have also published an article entitled "Victor Goes West: 
Notes on the Critical Reception of Sjóstróm's Hollywood Films, 1923-1930”, 
which dealt with the reception of the films from his American period, relatively 
limited in scope, but necessarily overlapping this study in its discussions deal- 
ing with critical reception of individual films.'? 

An earlier version including parts of the analysis concerning NAME THE MAN 
has been published in German, in the journal Montage/AV, as part of a more 
general article on Europeans in Hollywood comparing Sjöström to Lubitsch.'? 
A few short passages from an article in Film History in a special issue on émigré 
filmmakers and filmmaking, mainly concerning HE Woo Gets SLAPPED and 
THE SCARLET LETTER, have also been included in new versions and new con- 
texts in the present study.” Finally, the analysis of THE WIND has also been pre- 
viously published in a slightly different version in Journal of Aesthetics and Cul- 
ture." 

If there exists a general view of Sjöström as a director it may well be summar- 
ized by Kristin Thompson and David Bordwell concerning his Swedish period 
in their influential textbook on film history, and also decisive for how the direc- 
tor will be understood by new generations of film students: 


Victor Sjöström was one of the most important directors of the entire silent era. His 
style was austere and naturalistic. He used restrained acting and staged scenes in 
considerable depth, both in location shots and in sets. His narratives frequently traced 
in great detail the grim consequences of a single action.”” 


The transition to Hollywood is described by Thompson and Bordwell through a 
few key examples, and not evaluated as a whole in the same way as his Swedish 
years. They state that: ”His first American film, Name the Man, was a bit stiff. [...] 
His next project, He Who Gets Slapped, was a vehicle for Lon Chaney.” As for THE 
SCARLET LETTER, they note that "MGM insisted on a comic subplot that vitiated 
the austere drama" and finally, they conclude that "The Wind was a powerful, 
bleak film. Its grimness and its release as a silent film as sound was coming in 
doomed it to failure, however, and Seastrom returned to Sweden, to his original 
name, and to a long career acting in sound films.”*? A story of a failure is thus 
told, though not without a few grand moments. The general, remaining impres- 
sion is that Sjöström, perhaps being too austere, didn't really succeed in adapt- 
ing, neither to the Hollywood style, nor to the demands of the time: that is, 
sound cinema. 

In her book on Ernst Lubitsch in Hollywood, Kristin Thompson simply pro- 
poses as her main argument that “he rapidly absorbed the new style of Holly- 
wood once he became exposed to it”,** whereas others, as she also notes, were 
slower to follow. Adapting to Hollywood, in this historical account, seems to 
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equal success, whereas the delay in so doing is judged as being less on the fore- 
front. The Hollywood style thus remains the norm, the general criterion to 
judge from. 

In the case of Sjóstróm, I hope to nuance the picture of a European in Holly- 
wood a little in the following, by showing that, while "Seastrom" adapted well 
enough to the new context to remain in Hollywood for seven years, elements of 
the particular “Sjöström style" from the Swedish years also appear to have been 
integrated and developed in the American context, modifying and varying the 
Hollywood system, which does seem to have allowed a range of possibilities 
within the given limits of the dream factory, and thus, in spite of its general 
formulaic structure, does not appear as monolithic. 


Sjöström - From National to International 


To fully understand Sjóstróm's position as one of the leading Swedish film di- 
rectors at the time when he was moving to Hollywood it is necessary to first 
take a closer look at his Swedish background, both as actor and director." After 
this general background, the change in Swedish production strategies during 
his early years as director will be shortly discussed, which leads on to a more 
specific description of the particular film style that has been identified with 
“Sjöström” as an early Swedish auteur. The public debate concerning film cul- 
tures, on the specific issue of national versus international, that took place in 
Sweden as well as in the rest of Europe and in America during the 1910s and 
1920s will also be dealt with, as well as the American reception of Sjóstróm's 
films from the Swedish years. 

Sjóstróm was born in 1879 to a mother with a background as actress and a 
father who was a businessman with varying success. He spent part of his child- 
hood in the United States, but returned by himself to Sweden after the death of 
his mother to attend an Uppsala secondary school in 1895. After the death of his 
father in 1896, and with the help of his maternal uncle, Victor Hartman, a pro- 
minent actor who provided him with a letter of recommendation, Sjöström 
started his acting career. For 15 years, he worked mostly with a number of tour- 
ing theatre companies in Sweden and Finland, where he performed in classics 
by Shakespeare or Strindberg, but he made his most prominent appearances in 
popular comedies, where he won acclaim both for his good looks and his natur- 
al way of acting. By 1911, he was managing the Einar Fróberg repertory com- 
pany. 

In 1912, however, the picture would change. Sjóstróm received a phone call 
from an old classmate who had become a journalist and thus come to know 
people from the film industry. Sjóstróm later recalled: 


He asked me straight out, "How would you like to be a film director?" "Yeah — sure", 
I stammered, secretly ecstatic but trying to control myself and pretending not to be 
particularly enticed by that kind of hocus-pocus. But apparently his idea was well 
received, because Charles Magnusson, president of A. B. Svenska Biografteatern 
[Svenska Bio for short — the forerunner of AB Svensk Filmindustri] told me to meet 
him at a hotel early the next morning. And before long the whole thing was in the 
bag.” 


Svenska Bio had just moved from the town of Kristianstad to a brand new stu- 
dio in Lidingó. Cameraman Julius Jaenzon, whose name would later be closely 
associated with Sjóstróm, had been working for Svenska Bio ever since 1910. 
His brother Henrik, who would also shoot for Sjóstróm, was there as well. 
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Georg af Klercker and Mauritz Stiller — both former actors — joined Sjöström as 
new directors. 

After a first summer at Svenska Bio, where he directed five films, Sjóstróm 
went back to the theatre — to what was now called the Fróberg-Sjóstróm com- 
pany - but only to return once again to Svenska Bio in 1915, now with a perma- 
nent position as director. 

Sjöström directed no fewer than thirty films — of which only four have been 
preserved — before TERJE VIGEN (A MAN THERE Was), the 1917 work based on 
an Ibsen poem that is often considered his breakthrough. From 1917 to 1923, he 
made twelve, all but one of which have been preserved. Of his nine Hollywood 
films from 1923-1930, seven have survived (although two are only fragmen- 
tary). After returning to Europe for the last time, he made just one film in Swe- 
den (MARKURELLS I WADKOPING, 1931) and one in Britain (UNDER THE RED 
ROBE, 1937), both of which have been preserved, but he also returned to the 
theatre and to acting from 1930-1957 (not least in his memorable role in Ingmar 
Bergman's SMULTRONSTALLET [WILD STRAWBERRIES], 1957). Sjóstróm also 
worked as artistic director for Svensk Filmindustri from 1943 to 1949. He died 
in Stockholm in 1960. 

Sjóstróm's career as film director in Sweden before he went to Hollywood is 
usually divided into two parts: before and after A MAN THERE Was (1917). That 
film earned him a critical breakthrough in Sweden and marked a shift in Svens- 
ka Bio's production strategy from a large amount of films per year to fewer 
productions, exclusively based on prestigious literary sources.’ Film historians 
have often regarded these early films as a historical parenthesis, or as exercises 
preceding Sjóstróm's “real” career. This not least as his directing debut, TRÄD- 
GARDSMASTAREN ELLER VARLDENS GRYMHET (THE GARDENER OR THE CRUELTY 
OF THE WORLD) was banned by the Swedish censors. In this view, INGEBORG 
HOLM from 1913 has thus traditionally been considered an exception, anticipat- 
ing the development to come, a view to some extent based by the simple fact 
that much of the early material is lost. The rediscovery of DÖDSKYSSEN (THE Kiss 
oF DEATH) from 1916, however, calls for a nuancing of this; in its complex stylis- 
tic effects, this film stands much closer to KORKARLEN (THE PHANTOM CAR- 
RIAGE) 1921, his internationally most famous and stylistically most elaborated 
film, than to A MAN THERE Was. Thus, it would be misleading to discuss Sjós- 
tróm's development as director primarily from an evolutionary perspective, 
where he gradually masters more difficult technological or stylistic devices. The 
change in 1917 had less to do with Sjóstróm's general working methods and his 
insights in cinematographic technology or devices of style, than with a general 
change of Swedish production policies. The vision for the future was grand. 

This tendency towards developing a national style in Sweden had gradually 
grown stronger. The "Swedish style" was characterized in particular by its ways 
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of handling cinematic subjectivity, but, above all, it seems to express a national — 
or at times rather nationalistic — strive to create a genuinely Swedish cinema, 
possible to distinguish from other, international productions. This aim was ex- 
pressed through a contrasting of quantity and quality, like in an 1919 article 
from the magazine Filmen, when Europe was still in the shadow of the First 
World War: 


When things have got back into the old groove again in the world, we will have rea- 
son to hope that Swedish films with Swedish trade marks shall go half round the 
world or the whole world. According to the press, there are plans to increase our 
production so that, even quantitatively, we will become fairly 'American'. As long as 
there is no legislation disadvantageous to the cinema, there is a real opportunity for 
us to become the most distinguished film nation in Europe.* 


These production and stylistic aims are also echoed in an anonymous chronicle 
in the Swedish film press from 1920: 


Free, cinema grows strong. Free, its song of praise to nature will be high and mighty. 
Free, the cinema will pay its compliments to the Swedish country, to Swedish art and 
Swedish culture all over the globe. Swedish cinema will become a national anthem in 
pictures.? 


Already during the first years of the 1920s, however, conditions had hardened 
in Swedish cinema. This coincided with an economic crisis in the new company 
Svensk Filmindustri (SF), starting in 1921, which led to drastic cuts: only three 
films were to be produced in the plans for 1922. The new board had a majority 
of bankers, whose concerns were purely financial, and as a result producer 
Charles Magnusson, who had maintained a strong artistic vision, became mar- 
ginalized. A subsidiary company, AB Svensk Filminspelning, was also founded 
by SF, of which directors Victor Sjóstróm, Mauritz Stiller and John W. Brunius 
were a part. This made them economically responsible for their own produc- 
tions, and they were forced into commercial considerations. American films 
were taking over the market — no less than 90% of the films that premiered in 
the early 1920s were American — and SF started to turn its attention towards 
“international” productions. Sjóstróm's acceptance of the offer from Goldwyn 
Pictures must be seen against this background.” Still, the change would be con- 
siderable from the small scale Swedish film industry to the gigantic Hollywood 
factory. In Sweden, Sjöström and Stiller had been the unquestioned leading di- 
rectors for a long time, reigning at Svenska Bio/SF and its new studio at Rásun- 
da. Not only could they claim their right to a final cut, but they were able to 
control the whole process of filmmaking, from idea to finished product. At the 
same time, according to Bengt Forslund, SF seems to have planned for him to 
make a "study trip" to Hollywood, in order to learn how to make American 
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films and "see what the market wants", as he wrote in a letter to Hjalmar Berg- 
man.’ He had already undertaken two such investigative trips in the past — first 
to Pathé in Paris in 1912, before he directed his first film, at a time when French 
cinema was at the forefront, and then in 1913 to Nordisk films in Copenhagen, 
as Danish films became the new stylistic ideal of the time. But in 1923, as he left 
Sweden, it was clear that he would not only study production, but also make 
films. SF, however, had him sign a contract, which reveals that their intention 
was to "lend" him to Hollywood for a short period, in order to let him learn 
from American filmmaking, but also to get the rights to distribute Goldwyn 
films in Sweden.? 

This time, however, unlike the first study trips, it was a full-fledged director 
who went abroad. What, then, were the particular characteristics of Sjóstróm as 
director, the specificity of his film style? It is essential to examine in more detail 
the question of whether there is any stylistic continuity between Sjóstróm in 
Sweden and Hollywood, or if he was immediately assimilated by the new pro- 
duction system. 


Lyrical Intimacy as Authorial Style 


In my previous research on Victor Sjóstróm as part of the Swedish national style 
of the 1910s and early 1920s, I have distinguished several stylistic markers that 
seem particularly characteristic to his film style, which are here summarized. 
Sjóstróm's preserved films from the Swedish years, which have formed the 
overall picture of the director, are perhaps above all characterized by their lyri- 
cal intimacy, created through downplayed acting, thorough work on the light- 
ing of scenes, and a mise-en-scene and montage privileging a circular space 
with a clear centre, towards which movements converge.? 

A particularly clear example of this lyrical intimacy is provided in a scene 
from BERG-EJVIND OCH HANS HUSTRU (THE OUTLAW AND His WIFE) from 1918, 
showing Berg-Ejvind, his wife Halla and their little daughter living as outcasts 
in a cave in the mountainside, close to a precipice. In a sequence with eleven 
takes, the perspective is changed no less than eight times. Thus, the larger pic- 
ture is framed and encircled in a way that creates a more intimate space; 
through the camera, a safe and close world is construed. In a few frames, the 
stunning view from the mountain is revealed, but mostly in a way that focuses 
on the cliff where they live rather than on the distance to the ground below. In 
several shots, the cliff face is shown as a protective background to their exposed 
existence. In one frame, Halla is shown sitting beside a barrel where a fire has 
been lit, which also suggests the idea of home: a safe fireplace. Only late in the 
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sequence, Berg-Ejvind and his daughter walk to the precipice, looking down 
and throwing down a stone, which is seen falling from a perspective from be- 
low, as a dark foreboding. However, from the potential danger, the perspective 
is again changed, showing the child returning to her mother, thus downplaying 
the danger and closing the sequence with a feeling of close intimacy in the bo- 
som of the family. 

In addition to this general lyrical intimacy, but also contributing to it, two 
particular devices also stand out in Sjóstróm's films. The first is his systematic 
cuts across the 180-degree line to a completely reversed camera position, thus 
creating a 360-degree cinematic space, which occurs in most Swedish films from 
the period but is particularly frequent in Sjóstróm. Strikingly enough, these cuts 
in his films also occur at narrative turning points in the plot. Early examples 
may be found in TOsEN FRAN STORMYRTORPET (THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH 
CROFT, 1917), where the device is used on five occasions, such as when Gud- 
mund, the hero, who has fallen in love with Helga, the maid, has to tell her on 
behalf of his mother that she wishes to speak to Helga (in order to give her 
notice) — indeed a turning point in the story as this meeting between Gudmund 
and Helga turns out to be decisive. Interestingly enough, Sjóstróm has here 
himself noted in the script, immediately beside the intertitle "You may go in 
and see Mother...": "To be shot from opposite perspectives - Gudmund with 
the other door, Helga turning around at the door to the vestibule.”*° This con- 
firms the hypothesis of the cuts across the line being a consciously chosen stylis- 
tic device by the director. 

In addition to the cuts, the dissolve plays a particularly central role among 
other optical transitions in Sjóstróm's films. Moreover, it is often used as a trans- 
formatory device, creating analogies between two images — sometimes also in 
connection with superimpositions. This occurs for example in KLOSTRET I SEN- 
DOMIR (THE MONASTERY OF SENDOMIR, 1920), where a monk, compelled by two 
strangers visiting his monastery, begins to recount the story of its coming into 
being. The narration takes place in a large room with a centrally placed table 
and a sculptured relief on the wall to the left in the shot. An intertitle has re- 
cently shown the beginning of the monk’s story: “Starchensky was the name of 
the monk, a count by birth, who owned all his surrounding land.” Now, the 
image of the monk in the room recurs, after which the image is dissolved into 
another: the image of a man with a child on his lap. Next to the man there 
stands a table, and shortly after the sculptured relief on the wall reveals that the 
room is the very same one as shown before, and thus that the monastery in the 
past has been a castle, i.e. the residence of Count Starchensky. The attentive 
viewer may also recognise that the man, Starchensky, is in fact identical with 
the narrating monk. This identity gets its explicit confirmation only at the end 
of the film when we have returned anew to the frame story. The dissolve works, 
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in other words, as an independent device, which does not in this context receive 
any clarifying support from any other narrative patterns. In this single changing 
of images, through a motion in reverse direction, the whole drama that the film 
portrays and which turns the count into a monk and the castle into a monastery, 
is concentrated. The reappearance of these transformatory dissolves as well as 
other central stylistic devices in the Hollywood films will be further analyzed in 
the following chapters. 


National or International in Public Debate 


Generally, a basic assumption for film historians dealing with the period from 
the mid-teens and well into the 1920s seems to have been the existence of a 
clear-cut difference between the two production cultures, Sweden and Holly- 
wood. However, as will be argued in the following, there might be reason to 
assume a less rigid distinction between them. 

Still, the gradual internationalization of Swedish cinema, not least in the case 
of Victor Sjöström, seems to have needed a justification from a national perspec- 
tive, which would also equal national to international. An interesting early ex- 
ample is provided in an article from 1919 by the renowned Swedish art critic, 
August Brunius, titled “National Cinema" TT Here, he draws an unexpected par- 
allel between Sjóstróm's INGMARSSÓNERNA (THE SONS or INGMAR) and Hall 
Caine, whose novel The Master of Man Sjóstróm would later bring to the screen 
as his first film in Hollywood. In Brunius' eyes, though, the comparison does 
not hold good as Selma Lagerlóf with all her literary prestige had provided the 
literary source of the Swedish film. Brunius' main point, however, is that Sjós- 
tróm's film, as concerns plot and characters, could have fitted into any interna- 
tional context, which he finds astonishing in a film that to such a degree repre- 
sents the goal of the industry during the Swedish "golden age" to create a 
Swedish national film style. 

The internationalization of Swedish cinema must also be seen in relation to 
the overall national film culture, in particular, the repertory of the cinema thea- 
tres. In 1915, Germany still dominated the Swedish market with 93 films im- 
ported, compared to 85 American films. In 1916, however, the balance changed 
for good, as 199 American films were imported compared to only 101 German 
films; the American part of the market doubled both in itself and in comparison 
with its main competitor. ^ There are good reasons to suppose that the de- 
scribed tendencies to conform Swedish films in accordance with American 
norms is closely related to this development, where American cinema quickly 
captures the market. But it was not only the United States that dreamed of dom- 
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inating the world market of cinema. The new European film policy initiated by 
an editorial in Lichtbildbühne in 1924, which was named "Film Europa", was 
initially intended as an attempt to defend European production against over- 
whelming American competition.? But its aim was to take a more offensive 
position within film production globally and - in Fritz Lang's famous phrase 
from 1927 - "show the way to the world" "7 

The trend towards international film, however, was not only a production 
strategy noted by the critics; it also contributed actively in forming the idea of 
cinema in interaction between national and international. Considering Sjós- 
tróm's case, a clear continuity between the Swedish productions and his Holly- 
wood films might also be traced, not least concerning the various adaptations. 
Thus, in his second American film — HE Woo GETS SLAPPED (1924) - Sjöström 
brought a play by Leonid Andreyev to the screen, whose play Professor Storitzyn 
he had previously staged in Stockholm in 1920, where he also played the title 
role. In his fourth Hollywood film, Sjöström returned to Selma Lagerlof in a 
free adaptation of The Emperor of Portugallia, with the title THE TOWER or LIES 
(1925); earlier in Sweden, he had already made four films from Lagerlóf novels: 
THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH CROFT, 1917), INGMARSSÓNERNA (THE SONS OF IN- 
GMAR, 1919), KARIN INGMARSDOTTER (KARIN, DAUGHTER OF INGMAR, 1920) and 
THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE, 1921. Thus, it is not possible to easily separate Sjós- 
tróm's Swedish films before Hollywood from his international American pro- 
ductions. 

In an article, “National or International Films?”, Kristin Thompson discusses 
the European debate of the 1920s concerning these questions.'^ As early as the 
war, there was a heated discussion on internationalism in the film press. During 
these years and immediately after the war, internationalism was largely re- 
garded as an addendum to national production cultures: the use of internation- 
ally renowned actors, of subjects devoid of national specificity, or of advanced 
technical devices. Such international strategies may be traced in all of Sjóstróm's 
films from the late Swedish period, after THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE. With VEM 
DÖMER- (LovE's CRUCIBLE, 1922) the Swedish film industry made an attempt to 
repeat the commercial export success of THE MONASTERY OF SENDOMIR. This 
international concentration continued with DET OMRINGADE HUSET (HONOUR, 
1922) from a French drama, where British actress Maggie Albanesi played the 
female lead and is set in a highly conventionalized English and African setting. 
Critics noted the trend with certain scepticism: 


Swedish cinema has lately become strikingly internationalized. Story and scenery are 
set in territories more familiar to the world public than earlier and lately even foreign 
actors have been engaged for filming. This may be understandable or even necessary 
from a business point of view, but it hardly means any artistic gain for what is usually 
called "Swedish film".'7 
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In ELD OMBORD (FIRE ONBOARD, 1923), Sjóstróm's last film in Sweden before his 
departure to Hollywood, British actor Matheson Lang played the male lead. 
Even in this case the critics noted the international profile of the film, here parti- 
cularly concerning the structure of the story: 


And there the film should have ended — with the ship exploding as a great climax of 
this brilliant dramatic crescendo. But as we know, there is a cinema audience on the 
other side of the Atlantic whose taste and preferences doesn't allow for tragic end- 
ings, and to them, author and director have surrendered and added a "happy end- 
ing" to the film.*® 


American Voices on Sjóstróm 


If some sceptical voices had been raised in Sweden, however, several of Sjós- 
tróm's films after his breakthrough had attracted attention and been well re- 
ceived by American critics and audiences. The National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures arranged for a special screening of Sjóstróm's THE GIRL FROM THE 
MARSH Cnorr together with Our or THE Foc, a Metro production directed by 
Albert Capellani in 1919 with Russian star Alla Nazimova, based on a script by 
June Mathis.'? A report was made after this screening, based on an audience 
survey, posing one main question: "What, if any, distinctive characteristics do 
you perceive in the European production, “The Girl from the Marsh Croft’, 
which are absent from representative high grade photoplays produced in the 
United States?"^? To this, the majority responded that "the production is char- 
acterized by a greater naturalness, a more careful attention to detail and the 
creation of atmosphere, and perhaps on the whole a higher degree of artistry”. 
Only a few critical remarks concerning dramaturgy and "the mechanics of the 
two films presented" were in favour of the American production.** 

American critics generally hailed A Man THERE Was: Sjóstróm's acting as 
well as the scenes shot at sea. The New York Review wrote: "In looking at 'A Man 
There Was', we cannot think of an American director who could have brought 
out its psychology or its realistic scope any better — perhaps not so well."^* The 
Exhibitor's Trade Review comments that: “This Swedish Company might give 
tips to certain American producers on how to make an intensely dramatic fea- 
ture without a flourish of action, piffling sentiment, excessive romance, gee- 
gaws and curls."^? THE OUTLAW AND His WIFE was also imported and became 
a great success, but in an American version. As for THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE, it 
received unanimous praise from American critics for its photographic qualities 
as well as for the acting. However, some doubts voiced by director Tom Terriss 
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in a Swedish interview in the magazine Filmjournalen turned out to be prophe- 
tic: 


Your stories are too heavy for American audiences. Not for some of us — but for pub- 
lic success. To me, it seems as stupid to ask you to make other stories — as to ask a 
great artist to make the cover for a commonplace magazine. For the success of your 
films, however, it seems necessary to "compromise" in that direction. But it is sad that 
it should be needed!*4 


As Terriss seemed to have foreseen, THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE completely failed 
with the American audience. Now, SF instead put great faith in the next, more 
internationally oriented production, Love’s CRUCIBLE, though without the ex- 
pected outcome as Goldwyn declined the offer to import the film. Swedish 
films, therefore, seem to have been successful in America only to the degree 
that they were different. As soon as the former "national style" was changed to 
"jnternational", the interest faded. To compete with Hollywood on their own 
conditions turned out to be more difficult than the Swedish producers had ex- 
pected. However, Goldwyn's decision to invite Sjóstróm to Hollywood was un- 
doubtedly just as much based on the great success of his films with critics and 
audiences alike in Europe, and not least in France: a promise for the future as to 
export possibilities.” 

American critics, however, do not always seem to have shared the general 
enthusiasm of the producers concerning the import of European directors. With 
eye-catching headlines such as "With Berlin Foreign Center; Famous Shuffling 
Directors", “The Foreign Legion in Hollywood” or “The Swedish Invasion", the 
American press hailed the European colony of film workers that arrived in Hol- 
lywood during the 1920s invited by several American production companies. 
Captions such as "Metro's bringing them in by car load", clearly demonstrate 
the sceptical or at least ambivalent attitude in the public sphere of the receiving 
country towards this potential assault.”° Critical comments speak of the immi- 
grants keeping closely together in the new context, and note that consequently 
only a few of them really become Americans. Rhetorical remarks mention that 
these adventurers or "foreign invaders" want to capture the American film in- 
dustry and American dollars. But there are also more positive comments on the 
competence of the imported film workers, pointing towards a potential creative 
exchange. A few individuals are mentioned (e.g. scriptwriter Hanns Kraly, who 
accompanied Ernst Lubitsch to Hollywood and “made the screen better for his 
coming”), but in general focus lies on the contrasts between “them” and "us" "7 

There is more to this rhetoric than historical curiosity only. It points to the 
dividing line between Europe and the United States in film production that 
might easily be interpreted as razor-sharp — a view that, as we shall see, might 
have to be revised or at least nuanced. In the European press of the period, 
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however, it also has its counterparts — as eloquent as they are frequent — in head- 
lines as "Europe Gets Plundered", "German Sale" or "European Invasion", with 
the following rhetorical question whether the renewal of American cinema is in 
the hands of the Europeans.^? In both Germany and Sweden several commenta- 
tors presumed that the export of film workers to Hollywood was less the result 
of a genuine interest in European talent than dictated by the intention to drain 
other countries’ national production cultures.” Thus, according to those critics, 
any risk of competition was eliminated in favour of American hegemony on the 
world market. The critical question for this study, then, remains: what actually 
happened with Sjóstróm through his transition to Seastrom? 


A European in Hollywood - NAME THE Man 
and the Shift of Production Systems 


When Victor Sjóstróm arrived in Hollywood in 1925, it was, as already men- 
tioned, part of a strategy carefully worked out by Samuel Goldwyn and his 
fellow producers, to import a number of influential European directors and ac- 
tors. As the director of a number of films in Sweden which were generally con- 
sidered as being among the most acclaimed critical and public successes in 
world cinema, Sjóstróm was certainly a hot name, well worth acquiring for Hol- 
lywood producers. But he and his colleagues would also, had they remained in 
Europe, become a possible threat to the American hegemony of the market to 
which Hollywood at this time clearly aspired. 

If the previous chapter dealt with how Swedish national cinema might be 
considered early on also as international, both from a national and an interna- 
tional viewpoint, this chapter will rather deal with the question of American 
films by European directors — and Sjóstróm in particular. Their ambiguous sta- 
tus between two production cultures will be discussed in relation to the varia- 
tions between different practices, and the possible degree of independence that 
a director like Sjöström might have enjoyed, but also in more detail concerning 
the stylistic variations taking place in connection with his first Hollywood film 
NAME THE MAN. 

By the time that he left for Hollywood, Sjóstróm was by far the most re- 
nowned director in his home country. He had a unique relationship with Nobel 
Prize winner Selma Lagerlóf, who had shown the utmost confidence in Sjós- 
tróm's way of bringing her novels to the screen — a confidence which he, how- 
ever, had to earn the hard way. As several scholars have shown, Lagerlóf was at 
first extremely sceptical towards the film medium and its potential, and she also 
had difficulties in cooperating, e.g. with Mauritz Stiller.” Sjöström had worked 
with novelist Hjalmar Bergman, whom he brought to Hollywood in 1924; after 
an unsuccessful attempt to write another script for Sjóstróm, Bergman however 
went back to Sweden. Sjóstróm had acted in seven films directed by his collea- 
gue Mauritz Stiller, and they had developed a close friendship over the years. 
Stiller also left Sweden for Hollywood in 1925 together with Greta Garbo and 
Lars Hanson, who both acted in Hollywood films by Sjóstróm. 

It seems clear that Victor Sjóstróm has often been interpreted only as part of 
this European — and not least Scandinavian - colony that was imported to Hol- 
lywood in the 1920s. These Scandinavians — or Europeans - have generally been 
regarded as a unity, in spite of the fact that they had very different experiences 
within the new production culture. An additional perspective on the differences 
between European and American film cultures, which also adds to the differen- 
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tiation between individuals in the Scandinavian or European colony, is pro- 
vided by the issue of language; an issue which also has its bearings upon the 
press debates and the reception of the films. In the 1920s, English had not yet 
become the lingua franca that it is today, and the change to another working 
language did provide considerable difficulties for many Hollywood immi- 
grants. This, of course, particularly concerned the actors after the change to 
sound, a matter which will be dealt with in the chapter on A LADY ro LOVE. But 
already during the silent era, film workers who did not master the English lan- 
guage caused some debate — as when scriptwriter Frances Marion noted the fact 
that “the leading man chosen to play the Puritan minister [in Sjóstróm's THE 
SCARLET LETTER] was also a Swede who did not speak a word of English" — a 
fact that she thought to be "even more curious, especially to anyone outside our 
bewildering medium” than the fact that the director was Swedish.* Sjóstróm, 
though, had a distinctive advantage compared to many other Europeans in this 
linguistic transfer, as he had actually already spent no less than thirteen years in 
New York, from age 1 to 14. Thus, he already had mastery of his new working 
language. But, above the individual level, the linguistic circulation initiated by 
this import of European directors to Hollywood also contained many other po- 
tential problems, where whole film projects seem to have run the risk of getting 
lost in translation.? 

Thus, however, the statement by Hjalmar Bergman — who returned to Swe- 
den after only a few unhappy months as part of this Scandinavian colony - in 
his literary allegory of Hollywood, Jac the Clown, has often been generalized as 
something that would include Sjóstróm as well, not least as he had extensive 
experience in the theatre, in this circus allegory called ^the arena": 


The arena is a short-lived meeting place for people from both sides of the barrier. 
That's where the movie falls short. Who loves or hates a moving picture rather than a 
life-and-blood human being? As clever as they may be, these screen comedians re- 
main lifeless and hollow — they're stuck in place, can't even break their necks. A mo- 
vie screen is a poor substitute for real life.* 


This quotation seems to include a general pessimistic statement on cinema as 
such and its possibilities to render the truth of life, rather than on the specific 
production culture in Hollywood. Relevant as it may be for understanding the 
outsider position that the Europeans may have suffered, it thus still seems less 
valid as evidence of the particular change from Sjóstróm to Seastrom. Here, the 
question is not so much related to the dichotomy between real life and movie 
screen as to the possibilities to remain true — or not — within the new system to a 
specific, artistic vision, in this case already clearly expressed during Sjóstróm's 
Swedish years through their distinctive stylistic character. 
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Consequently, a central theme in Swedish debates from 1925 onwards con- 
cerned the classification of Sjóstróm's — as well as Stiller's - Hollywood produc- 
tions: should they be considered Swedish or American? Were they national or 
international? According to Kristin Thompson, the European film industry in 
the late 1920s had developed a kind of pan-European style, represented not 
least by quality German films. She sees the fall of Film Europa mainly in rela- 
tion to the recruitment of European talent by Hollywood, and later on to the 
national trends that followed the breakthrough of sound However, I would 
like to point out another important aspect, which during the 1920s accompanies 
Hollywood’s increasing dominance of the world market, namely, strongly na- 
tional debates. Here, pan-European ideas seem to have vanished completely 
and the nation state in isolation is once again contrasted against the main com- 
petitor, the United States. 

In a chronicle in Biografbladet 1923 under the headline "What Is Meant by 
Swedish Film?", the author "Romulus" discusses whether Sjóstróm's American 
films should be called Swedish or not. He quotes an article arguing that Swed- 
ish film industry should have entire disposal of the three films that Victor Sjós- 
tróm was supposed to direct in America. Such a formulation seemed reasonable 
from a Swedish point of view as the contract signed two months earlier speci- 
fied the aim of Sjóstróm's Hollywood trip as being "for purposes of study", and 
furthermore granted him full freedom to make his own agreements with pro- 
duction companies. The sole right for Swedish Film Industry to distribute the 
productions in Sweden was the only restriction." But the columnist chose to 
widen his scope: according to him, the basic question concerns whether a film 
should be considered a commodity or a cultural product. He ends up with the 
rhetorical question whether cinema had already left "the era of nationalism" in 
favour of "internationally valid ideas", which to him at the same time equalled 
superficiality.? 

Four years later, however, the writer Sven Stolpe didn't hesitate in defining 
the national character of the films: 


Sweden thus reappears among the leading film-producing countries of the world. 
Because we have the right to call both “The Scarlet Letter" and “Hotel Imperial" 
[Mauritz Stiller, 1927] Swedish films. It must be said that, to the credit of our country, 


our directors have brilliantly defended their artistic integrity in America.? 


The same question was debated in the German film press. "Colony or competi- 
tion?" — a rhetorical question posed by Robert Ramin in Der Kinematograph in 
1927 which provided its own answer.'? To him, what might look like a German 
colony in Hollywood was in fact part of the American production system and, 
therefore, a threat to the German film industry. With the dichotomy introduced 
by the Swedish chronicler between commodity or cultural product, however, 
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answers become more varied. The economic loss is, of course, evident, but cul- 
turally, the conclusion is not as obvious. Thomas Saunders wrote that most of 
the assessments concerning the loss for Berlin and the gain for Hollywood were 
based on classifications of specific German traits in respect to the American 
traits in the films made by the emigrants. The general question, just as in the 
Swedish context, was whether the Germans had preserved artistic links to their 
native country and “in this regard act as apostles of German film abroad".'* 


Production Cultures 


In her book reporting from Hollywood 1924, Swedish film critic Marta Lindq- 
vist interviewed, among others, Ernst Lubitsch and Victor Sjóstróm."? These in- 
terviews give interesting glimpses of how European directors regarded the 
American production culture. Not least interesting is the emphasis in their re- 
spective answers, where Lubitsch quickly abandons the differences in produc- 
tion culture in favour of a discussion of differences in public preferences. An- 
swering a question on film production in Europe and in the United States, 
Lubitsch states: 


Technically, there is, of course, no difference, but the diversity lies in the choice of film 
ideas, in the very content of the films. Public taste here differs completely from that in 
Europe. In America, one wishes to see gay and entertaining films, in Europe one is 
more interested in those which address the subject more heavily, in a more psycholo- 


gical manner. ? 


In conclusion, he notes that he is determined to pick only subjects with a happy 
end for his future films, in order not to be forced to "construe an artistically 
irrelevant ending for a film".'* Sjöström, too, had - as previously mentioned — 
experienced this kind of retouching with THE OUTLAW AND His WIFE (1918). 
This film had been distributed in the United States with the title You AND I, 
with the addition of a prologue and an epilogue providing the original film 
with a frame which made it appear as a film within the film. In Lindqvist's inter- 
view, Sjóstróm, just like Lubitsch, talks about the enormous difference separat- 
ing the American view of cinema from the Swedish one, and he also points to 
the meaninglessness in producing "Swedish" film for the American market. 
Sjóstróm characterizes the taste of the American film industry as "basically na- 
ive and simple. They are always afraid of accepting anything that isn't already 
tested and approved of as leading to box office success"."? 

Sjóstróm, in contrast to Lubitsch, concentrated on a detailed account of differ- 
ent production conditions in Sweden and the United States, a theme that also 
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reappears in his working diary, especially in relation to his first American film, 
NAME THE MAN. Among the points developed is the comparatively bigger eco- 
nomic responsibility for the individual film project in the United States. There 
follows an exhaustive examination of different moments in film production, 
with its point of departure in Sjóstróm's remark on the Hollywood system that 
^within film production, organization has, so to speak, become over-orga- 
nized” .*° The art director and his scenographic work is mentioned in relation to 
architects and building workers. The script clerk, who was discussed in positive 
terms in Marta Lindqvist's account as a "very important functionary", is in ret- 
rospect, from the point of view of his later working diary, also discussed with a 
certain touch of irony: the task of the clerk is among others to: 


[E]stablish a report of what happens every minute of the day. [...] The boy or girl in 
question walks around with a stop-watch, noting everything that happens during the 
shooting, and the result might approximately be like this: 

9-9.06 Mr Seastrom had talks with the cameramen 

9.06-9.28 Rehearsal 

9.28-9.37 Waiting while Miss So-and-so's dress was fixed. 

9.37-9.45 Waiting for Mr So-and-so, who had left. Reason unknown, but had Mr Seas- 
trom's permission, etc. etc.'7 


Only the cutter, who in Hollywood not only keeps the film strips in order but 
also is responsible for the first, rough cut, and whose role thus differs consider- 
ably from the Swedish production system, is excepted from Sjóstróm's critique. 
In Marta Lindqvist's description this function, possible only within a sufficiently 
big production apparatus, is indeed presented as an advantage: 


A great deal of responsibility rests with the cutter, who is in charge of all the film 
negatives and positives. Each morning, he has to show up with the previous day's 
work, ready to go into the camera and be shown to the director. Since every scene is 
taken with two or more cameras, the director can choose the most appropriate shots. 
The cutter then holds onto the selected material. As production proceeds, he cuts time 
and again so that a rough cut is already available by the time the shooting is over. 
According to Sjóstróm, the cutter takes an enormous load off the director's shoulders. 
In Sweden, the director does the cutting himself, and simply keeping track of all the 
different film strips is incredibly time-consuming. In that respect, the American ap- 


proach is incomparably more methodical.'? 


The production director, assistant director and production manager are then 
covered by the analysis of technical differences, such as the lighting appliances 
or the special effects — the latter, in the phraseology of the time, called "excellent 
machines" — and the number of technical assistants required to handle all these. 
Later, in the manuscript of Sjóstróm's informal reminiscences of his Hollywood 
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years, he returns to the same question and relates the virtual terror he experi- 
enced while shooting his first scenes there. A sequence in NAME THE MAN re- 
volves around a pregnant girl whose family has thrown her out of the house 
and left her to wander down a dark road on a stormy night. During the after- 
noon, Sjóstróm took his assistant and cameraman to the remote rural spot in 
order to explain what he was trying to do with the scene. 


“Don’t worry, Mr Seastrom" - those were probably the words I heard most frequently 
in California — "We'll take care of everything, you don't have to come until 8 PM when 
it gets dark out." Just imagine my surprise when I showed up and found a whole little 
crowd there. I asked my assistant who they were, and he said that they were simply 
the crew that would be helping us during the evening: a bunch of electricians, people 
to run the wind and rain machines, assistant cameramen, you name it — not to mention 
the orchestra. “An orchestra?" I inquired. Sure enough, there was a little quartet that 
was going to play. "But won't the wind machines drown them out?" I persisted. 
"Sure", he answered, "but the studio has already hired them, and they might as well 
hang around and liven things up a little during the breaks." I snuck around and 
counted the technical crew — 63 people in all, myself included. Back in Sweden, we 
would have made it with 12 or 14. Think about it — a crew of 63 for a single actress. '? 


Sjóstróm's accounts are much more interesting than the anecdotal form might 
suggest. Source material concerning the evolution of the production system 
during the 1910s and 1920s is characteristically poor. The conclusions that may 
be drawn are general, based upon small-scale development in Sweden, which 
hints at a situation similar to the French film industry during the same period. 
Thompson characterized this as a "director unit system", as in Hollywood dur- 
ing the period 1909-1914, where the director also functioned as producer.” The 
director's responsibility and control over the script stage is confirmed by the 
credits, and the salary lists show the number of persons involved in the produc- 
tions, but without specifying their tasks. However, Sjóstróm's reactions, positive 
as well as negative, to the new production context, confirm and specify this 
picture. How, then, did this adjustment take place? 


Contaminating Hollywood 


Hypotheses vary about the degree of independence enjoyed by European direc- 
tors within the Hollywood system. Concerning Sjóstróm, it is often mentioned 
that he, like other Scandinavians, met difficulties and setbacks in the new coun- 
try. However, the historical perspective varies: whereas contemporary critics 
tended to see the Europeans as prisoners of the system, later historians have 
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emphasized their relative independence. The first issue under debate of course 
concerns the different production practices. In this connection Bengt Forslund, 
Sjóstróm's biographer, describes how the director succeeded in realizing his in- 
dividual vision, "in spite of" or "fighting against" the restrictions inherent in 
the production system.^' All in the spirit of national self-confidence: the Swede 
in America never compromised his European heritage, but returned to the 
home country when difficulties became overwhelming. 

Several facts support such a reading. Sjóstróm's contract with Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, signed in January 1923, guarantees him certain specific ad- 
vantages.** The contract specifies the director's right to approve the film scripts 
selected by the company. He was also granted general charge of the direction of 
the casts, assistant directors and cameramen, as well as of the cutting process — 
which Sabine Hake has noted was very unusual for the period” — "but subject 
to the supervision of Goldwyn". In spite of these conditions, the model adopted 
not only in Sjóstróm's case, but also in several other contracts involving Euro- 
pean directors, seems to have preserved a number of "European" features with- 
in the American system of production. 

In this context, it is interesting to note that, to a certain extent, Sjöström 
worked with the same production crew in Hollywood, just as he did in Sweden. 
In Sweden, all his films were made with Julius or Henrik Jaenzon as camera- 
men. From 1916 with Krss or DEATH and onwards, the set designer is also in- 
dicated as a specific function in the records; here, he worked exclusively with 
Axel Esbensen. In Hollywood, the cameramen were changed from one produc- 
tion to the next, with two exceptions. One was Percy Hilburn, with whom Sjós- 
trom worked on CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN and his next film THE TOWER or LIES, 
and Oliver Marsh, who shot both THE DIVINE WOMAN and the following film, 
THE Masks or THE DEVIL. When it comes to set design however, Sjöström — just 
as in Sweden - worked with only one designer, Cedric Gibbons, on all produc- 
tions without exception, though in some cases (CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN, THE 
SCARLET LETTER, THE WIND and THE Divine WOMAN), Gibbons was assisted by 
different set designers. As concerns editing — as indicated earlier this task was 
accomplished by Sjóstróm himself during the Swedish years — he was almost as 
consistent. Thus, Huge Wynn did the editing work on the first Hollywood 
films, THE SCARLET LETTER included. J. Haden replaced him on THE TOWER OF 
Lis, but then Wynn (with Conrad Nervig) resumed working as editor of the 
remaining four films. A few comparisons with other directors show that this 
might not be all that exceptional. For example, Ernst Lubitsch worked with the 
cinematographer Theodor Sparkuhl and the scriptwriter Hanns Kraly through- 
out his whole German career. In Hollywood, Lubitsch continued to work with 
Kraly, and worked with the same cameraman, Charles van Enger, in five films 
from THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE to LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. 
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However, the perspective on this difference in production culture changes if 
the scope is widened from the individual director's biography to the more gen- 
eral history of circulation within and between production companies. Here, the 
general Hollywood practice also includes, for example, the useful concept of 
recycling, which turned out to be most rewarding in the case of Sjöström. In 
1922, Goldwyn Pictures produced THE CHRISTIAN, with a script by Paul Bern 
based on a novel by Hall Caine from 1897, with Mae Bush playing the female 
lead. A European, Maurice Tourneur, directed the film with Charles van Enger 
as cameraman. As this film became a box office success, the company decided 
that the concept was worth renewing. Between May and August 1923, Goldwyn 
Pictures shot NAME THE MAN from the Hall Caine novel The Master of Man: The 
Story of a Sin, first published in 1922, still with Paul Bern as scriptwriter and 
Charles van Enger as cameraman. Only the director (Maurice Tourneur) was 
replaced by another European: Victor Sjóstróm, who didn't want Mae Busch as 
the female lead. However, the company had already made its decision on this 
point and Sjóstróm had to give in. Not only the lead, but also Aileen Pringle, in 
a minor part, reappeared in the cast. That this kind of recycled concept could be 
useful in several respects is suggested by Paul Bern's script for Sjóstróm's film, 
at this point still called "The Master of Man", where the first scene starts with 
the following description: "Here insert two or three atmospheric shots — cutouts 
from The Christian.”**+ This film had been shot on location on the Isle of Man, 
and the insertion of cutouts was thus supposed to set the mise-en-scene for the 
Sjóstróm film, which takes place on the same spot. (FIG. 1) 

NAME THE MAN, which is only partly preserved, tells the story of Victor, a 
young lawyer who quarrels with his girlfriend Fenella and has a brief affair 
with a peasant girl Bessie, who becomes pregnant and kills the baby. Victor is 
appointed judge and is reconciled with Fenella. His first case is to try Bessie for 
child-murder. Fenella guesses the truth, but Bessie refuses to name the father 
and is sentenced to death, whereupon existing copies end. In the last part of the 
film, Victor was shown first helping Bessie to escape, then to confess his own 
guilt, be thrown into prison and thus wins back Fenella's love. 

The parallel to THE Sons or INGMAR is obvious (as Forslund has also noted) 
with the theme of a young woman secretly giving birth to a child only to kill it, 
and the father then being ridden by guilt and remorse. It is also interesting in 
this context to recall August Brunius” earlier mentioned parallel from 1919 - 
before this particular novel was even published — between THE SONS or INGMAR 
and the work of Hall Caine. Another parallel to Sjóstróm's Swedish years has 
been drawn in film history accounts concerning his portrayal of nature, as 
NAME THE MAN "contained several landscape shots that recalled his earlier feel- 


ing for natural environments" "7 
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Fig. 1: Production still from NAME THE MAN: Victor Sjöström in the middle and 
Charles van Enger behind the camera. 


The film opened on 15 January 1924. On 5 February of the same year, a film 
from Warner Bros. Pictures opened, THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch, which had been shot in September and October of 1923, directly after 
Sjóstróm's film, and with several participants from this production. Paul Bern 
had written the script and Charles van Enger was engaged as cameraman. (As 
mentioned, van Enger afterwards continued to work with Lubitsch on another 
four films, whereas Paul Bern returned to Goldwyn.) Creighton Hale also 
played a minor part both in NAME THE MAN and THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE. Tho- 
mas Schatz has shown that Warner Bros., by engaging Lubitsch, wanted to in- 
tensify its production after having mostly concentrated on distribution for sev- 
eral years. It is revealing that the company, wanting to start anew, turned to 
one of its rivals in order to "borrow" a production concept, which had several 
times been proved successful. The comparisons clearly show that the overall 
production machinery, in spite of the exception clauses in the contracts, barely 
seems to have been affected by the individual preferences of the directors, and 
that their eventual influence has to be sought elsewhere. 
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EXHIBITORS HERALD ` Paene 23, TN 


CN? 


Victor Seastrom's 


Production from “The Mater of Mau" by 


see it — Mats all / 


The Talk of the Trade. This is a real film 
classic and no one will dispute it. A towering, 
powerful production that packs the money 
punch. You'll be proud to present this one. 


Fig. 2: From a trade paper: A God's eye view on NAME THE MAN: 
"See it — that's all!" 


The reception of the film was varying. The audience present at the release in 
Stockholm sent a telegram to the director, certifying that if Sjóstróm would con- 
tinue in the same way, he could be assured of its gratitude: "Continue the way 
you have begun, faithful to your own specificity and your traditions, and you 
may always be assured of the gratefulness of your native country regarding 
your artistry, your enthusiasm, and above all, the depth and authenticity of 
your feelings that bring fame to Sweden over there." At least one Swedish 
critic, however, found “the mixture between Swedish and American" confus- 
ing, a confusion that had to do with Sjóstróm's ambition of creating a human 
drama based on character development and not only a narrative where certain 
events unfolded.?? (FIG. 2) 

In an interview on the shooting of NAME THE MAN, Conrad Nagel, who 
played the male lead, suggests a difference between production modes revealed 
in the European way of working within the studio, which also testifies to gener- 
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al difficulties for European directors and actors to acclimatize to the new pro- 
duction context: 


He had a very difficult time at first — as we all had. We didn't understand each other! 
We had acquired the habit of working playfully, joking and chatting! But I have to 
admit that you Europeans have introduced another spirit in the studios. There came 
Pola, Lubitsch and Seastrom. All were alike and took work most seriously, which no- 
body had done before out there. And this has contaminated the whole of Holly- 
wood"? 


Nagel thus pointed out what he considered to be a European influence on the 
studio system, if not in the manner of organizing the work, at least in the spirit. 
The Europeans are framed as "different", as "other", but according to Nagel, 
the "otherness" also succeeded in contaminating the Hollywood norms. Only 
fragmentary comments that might be of help in measuring such a "contamina- 
tion" have survived.?^ British critic Frank A. Tilley offers a good example of the 
same viewpoint as a comment from 1923 demonstrates: 


Seastrom had some little difficulty in acclimatising himself to America. There the 
methods are almost exactly opposite from those in Sweden, where perfection of 
theme and convincing sincerity of story, direction and acting are the first considera- 
tions. He found the atmosphere of the American studio entirely different. There the 
first consideration is putting the “movie stuff" into the picture which inevitably 
means casting the story in a stereotype mould.?' 


In addition to the already mentioned different production practices, to the recy- 
cling of plots or the acclimatization of directors, this question of stereotypes 
about both European and US cinema plays an important role within the transi- 
tional process described between film cultures which is here taking place. Sjós- 
tróm's own comments concerning audience expectations also testify to a similar 
genre of dichotomies between European seriousness and American superficial- 
ity or playfulness: "The old world has an older cultural heritage. And Ameri- 
cans are a happy race. They don't care about feeling pain in their free time. They 
don't care very much about truth. Mostly, they care for entertainment."?* Both 
these stereotypical comments share one implicit assumption that seems to have 
become conceptualized towards the mid-1920s, not least by Europeans: the idea 
of two entirely different production cultures. The first one is represented by the 
giant in the west, and the other one by several comparatively small national 
cinema industries in Europe, which are often compared to each other or even 
considered interchangeable. 
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Stylistic Variations 


In this study I privilege analyzing the style of extant films in order to come to 
achieve a concrete comparison between the two film cultures. This allows me, 
for example, to explore the extent to which the possibilities of Sjóstróm's con- 
tract were exploited. A first case study will be offered by NAME THE MAN, 
where the close reading of certain sequences of the remaining parts of the film 
may provide both a general sense of Sjóstróm's way of dealing with the new 
system and as well as a more detailed perspective on his ability to determine 
how he carried out his work, such as his use of certain characteristic stylistic 
devices. 

Even at first glance, it becomes clear that NAME THE MAN is largely based on 
thematic contrast. The New World is contrasted to the Old World, urban life to 
rural, sophistication and wealth to primitive life and poverty, a certain deprav- 
ity to strict moral standards. But the juxtaposition of these two thematic strands 
wouldn't be apparent had it not been for the thorough work on the level of 
style. As Graham Petrie observed: "Contrasts between town and country, rich 
and poor, privileged and deprived, are made through extensive crosscutting, 
some of it quite effective."?? The contrasting of ideas is conveyed by concrete, 
almost emblematic images representing different values, like the prison van 
crosscut with the fancy car, with both the visual contrast between them and 
with all the respective connotations they carry. What is particularly obvious in 
this as well as many other sequences, however, is the consequent use of cross- 
cutting, which must be seen as a result of Sjóstróm's introduction within the 
classical Hollywood paradigm. But there is more to the picture. 

In a letter to his wife, actress Edith Erastoff, Victor Sjóstróm comments on the 
task, unusual to him, of shooting a film — NAME THE MAN - on the basis of 
someone else's script, in this case Paul Bern. "I have quite a few details that he 
hasn't got, and details usually make all the difference."?* When comparing the 
script to the film, it becomes clear that these details consist of stylistic devices, 
which Sjóstróm in Sweden had been used to including at the script stage, but 
which are now added afterwards. Thus, NAME THE MAN contains a dissolve 
combined with a cut across the line, which shows exactly the same space from 
the reverse angle. 

While the dissolve remains quite conventional in its function, bridging a spa- 
tial transition, its combination with the violation of the 180-degree rule creates 
an interesting effect. In fact, this cut is one of the few examples that may be 
found in Sjóstróm's Hollywood films of one of his most consistent stylistic pat- 
terns from the earlier Swedish period. In NAME THE MAN, where the perspec- 
tive is reversed twice, as well as in the numerous Swedish examples, the cut 
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across the line occurs at a turning point in the narrative, where the perspective 
on the diegetic level in one way or the other seems to be reversed as well. In this 
case, Victor is named a judge. 

THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE, which contains no less than eighteen cuts across 
the line, may help to illustrate the point. Here, Georges, the future driver of the 
phantom carriage, is just about to tell its fatal story when there is a cut across 
the line of him sitting at a table leaning forward, his head in his hands, sur- 
rounded by his three listeners. Directly on this cut follows an intertitle: 


110. 

LONG SHOT OF THEM /from the other side/. The light from the lamp faintly illumi- 
nates their faces, where they stand leaning over Georges. He lifts his head, looks up at 
them in fear and starts to speak again. 

Title: “There is an old, old carriage — ".?? 


This clearly shows that this cut had already been planned at the script stage, 
and that it is not a mistake in continuity editing, but a conscious narrative de- 
vice. Another occasion where a cut across the line occurs is the scene where 
David with an axe cuts his way through the door to access the other side, where 
his wife and children try to hide, and where the cut unites the two separate 
rooms to one, single 360-degree cinematic space, which lets the spectator take 
part in the drama from the point of view of both the main protagonists.°° 

Interestingly, this device was used by other Europeans as well, not least by 
Sjóstróm's contemporary in Soviet cinema, Eisenstein. Vladimir Nizhny, his pu- 
pil, tells in his book Lessons with Eisenstein: 


how the master theorized his doctrines of the “montage unit”, which advocates divid- 
ing up a given sequence into subsequences defined by successive crossings of the 180° 
line. These “bad” position/direction matches were, according to Nizhny, of course 
meant to emphasize privileged moments of tensions in the narrative flow.?7 


As I have suggested elsewhere, the dissolve in NAME THE MAN might serve the 
particular purpose of softening the spatial reversal.?? This seems all the more 
likely as it did not figure in the original script but was precisely one of those 
details added during shooting and editing, thus appearing only in the cutting 
continuity script. 

The only time that a reverse camera position is inscribed into Bern's script is, 
quite conventionally, on the occasion of a subjective image which Bern clarifies 
by adding the phrase: "showing [...] what he sees".?? Likewise, the dissolve is 
planned for quite conventional use in the script, first between the credit titles, 
and then also introducing the only flashback in the film. 

In the finished film, however, two more dissolves worthy of attention are 
added. An exterior medium shot of Bessie in a rainstorm, cuddling a lamb on 
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her lap, dissolves to an iris on a small dog, which, on its opening to an interior 
medium shot, is revealed to be on Fenella's lap, who is sitting comfortably at 
home talking to Victor. An iris down on the dog is followed by a new dissolve 
and an iris opening, back to a medium shot of Bessie and the lamb. Whereas 
these dissolves are clearly marked in the cutting continuity script, it is easy to 
miss them in the existing copy of the film, as Graham Petrie does, who mentions 
the scene as an example of crosscutting.*° This was also the original intention. In 
Paul Bern’s script, there is no dog and hence the parallel as such is weaker, and 
the scene transition is also marked by the words "Cut sharply".** 

Here again, a comparison to THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE might illustrate the 
function of the dissolve. The whole narrative development in the film could be 
said to be condensed within one contrasting dissolve, where a triangle with Da- 
vid's wife, himself and his brother is changed for an almost identical triangle 
where the wife has been replaced by the drinking companion, Georges, and the 
picnic by the bottle. This dissolve, which appears as part of the driver Georges' 
story, is one of the most condensed transitions between two shots in the film: in 
an ellipsis, it contains the whole transformation of the main character David 
Holm from happy family man to miserable human wreck. It also has an ironic 
function: the wife with the food changed to Georges with the bottle, as a meto- 
nymy for alcoholism. This transition between shots is also included at the script 
stage, with the exact parallelism between the two shots marked, which provides 
the effect of an analogy: 


201. 
Long shot of them. There is a happy and, at the same time, peaceful atmosphere over 
the picture. While they serve themselves of the food and start eating, the picture fades 
away and another appears instead. 

202. 

On the same spot. David Holm is seated exactly at the same place as before, but is 
now rather poorly dressed. In Mrs. Holm's place, Georges is sitting, dressed in his 
long, stained coat and big scarf. David's brother also sits at the same place as in the 
previous shot — he also looks rather decayed. He sits and plays his mouth-organ and 
is seemingly rather drunk. Some empty bottles lie between them where the table was 
laid in the previous shot. Georges sits and sucks the stump of a cigar and beats time 
with his stick. David Holm mixes beer and aquavit in a bottle and shakes it, the image 
fades out.?” 


In THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE as in NAME THE MAN, the clear structural parallel 
between the two images adds a new dimension to the interpretation of the film’s 
meaning. 

These examples of style clearly indicate continuity between Sweden and Hol- 
lywood, where Sjóstróm has preserved his characteristic signature in spite of 
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the shift between two production cultures. This shift, also evoked in the title of 
the chapter, takes on a double significance, as it of course refers to Sjóstróm's 
own shift from one production system to another — but also to a historical shift 
between two systems, which, however, seems to have taken place gradually 
and with considerable overlappings. 

The differences between the European versus the American system of pro- 
duction may thus be traced in general through the different production prac- 
tices, as well as through the different perspectives on production revealed 
among other things by the recycling of plots in Hollywood, but also through 
the different degrees of acclimatization of European directors, or through the 
various stereotypes, expressed not least in the press, about European and US 
cinema. 

These conclusions, in turn, point in two directions. From an American per- 
spective, Hollywood — as Kristin Thompson puts it — "could simply imitate this 
[the Pan-European] style itself and sometimes do a better job of it", in other 
words: through the directors imported from Europe, Hollywood turned inter- 
national and sometimes more European than the Europeans themselves. From 
a European point of view, however, it is also clear that this internationalization 
to an important extent qualifies the Hollywood monolith. 


From Scientist to Clown - He Wuo GETS 
SLAPPED 


Sjóstróm's second film in Hollywood, HE WuHo Gets SLAPPED, was shot under 
the aegis of the newly established MGM company, which launched "Seastrom" 
as one of its first directors. After finishing NAME THE MAN, Sjóstróm was of- 
fered a new script called "A Tree in the Garden", written by Hjalmar Bergman, 
but to Bergman's great disappointment, he expressed his scepticism towards 
this scenario, in which he had himself been involved. It should be noted that 
Sjóstróm had already made four films based on Bergman’s scripts in Sweden, 
and it was to a large extent through Sjóstróm's mediation that Bergman had 
come to Hollywood. 

However, “A Tree in the Garden" also had a prehistory. Upon his arrival in 
Hollywood, Hjalmar Bergman was asked by Goldwyn Pictures to write a script 
for Sjóstróm based on another novel by Hall Caine: The Bondman: A New Saga 
(1890). This project, however, was declined due to financial reasons. Bergman 
then took an initiative of his own: to write a synopsis based on Ibsen's play By- 
gmester Solness (The Master Builder) (1892). This project, however, was refused by 
Abraham Lehr, head of production at Goldwyn, as it was considered as “not 
commercial”. It was only then that he, upon invitation from Goldwyn, undertook 
the project based on the novel by Edwin C. Booth, The Tree of Knowledge, which 
Bergman turned into the synopsis called “A Tree in the Garden”. By that time, the 
new company MGM had taken over from Goldwyn, which considered this new 
script to be “not commercial". Upon Sjóstróm's comment that this script actually 
was chosen by Goldwyn for commercial purposes, after declining the Bygmester 
Solness script for the same reason, Irving Thalberg sarcastically responded that 
Goldwyn’s pictures had generally suffered from being “not commercial".' 

Instead, Sjóstróm now received the suggestion from Irving Thalberg to film 
Leonid Andreyev's play He Who Gets Slapped. This play had been published in 
English translation in 1922 and had been staged on Broadway in the same year. 
The Broadway run was a success and, as a result, Thalberg wanted to bring it to 
the screen. An original outline for a film script had been written by Albert P. 
Lewis as early as September 1922. Sjóstróm himself was already familiar with 
the playwright since one of his most successful interpretations as an actor was 
the lead role in Andreyev's play Professor Storitzyn, which had been staged at 
Intiman in Stockholm in 1920. 
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In addition to this, Bengt Forslund also argues that there is a resemblance 
between HE Woo GETS SLAPPED and the heroes that he both directed and acted 
during his Swedish career in A MAN THERE Was and THE OUTLAW AND His 
Wer, Both characters are cheated as they try to do what is right, and they have 
to leave their dear ones behind and fight alone for their human rights.* In any 
case, Sjöström decided to sign a new contract with MGM, and immediately 
started working on the script himself. HE WHo GETS SLAPPED is the only film 
from the American period for which Sjóstróm actually wrote the entire script, 
though he was obviously involved in later revisions of the script concerning 
other films as well? In the case of HE Woo Gets SLAPPED, staff writer Carey 
Wilson finalized the script and received equal credit for the work with Sjóstróm, 
which greatly irritated Sjóstróm according to Arne Lunde.* 

In this chapter, I will first outline some examples of media and paratexts sur- 
rounding HE WHo GETS SLAPPED. From this general cultural-historical perspec- 
tive, I will move on to a close textual reading, departing from a short discussion 
of Sjóstróm as Hollywood scriptwriter and moving on to tracing his presence as 
narrator in the work, both textually and visually: through intertitles adding to 
the original text of the play, and through symbolic images of the key figure of 
the clown. In analyzing the use of one of Sjóstróm's preferred devices, the dis- 
solve, in this film, the argument of transformation as both a stylistic and a the- 
matic key figure in his work is further developed. But the various possible im- 
plications of the circus theme are just as important, from Arne Lunde’s reading 
of the film as a performance of ^whiteface" to a more general emphasis on cir- 
cus films, for which I will argue, and finally looking into the afterlife of the film 
in a Swedish context. Here, the basic plot with the circus as an arena where 
questions of life, love and death may be performed stands out as an exemplary 
case study from Sjóstróm's Hollywood career, with far-ranging connections. 

The story of the film is as follows: Paul Beaumont (Lon Chaney), a scientist 
working on his dissertation on the origin of mankind, only cares for his work 
and his wife. His patron Baron Regnard (Marc MacDermott), however, doubly 
betrays him: as the dissertation is about to be defended, the Baron claims the 
results as his own and it turns out that he has not only stolen Beaumont's career, 
but also his wife. The Baron slaps him in the face and his wife calls him “fool” 
and "clown". This turns out to be decisive for what is to come; he transforms 
himself into a clown called "He". This “He” — according to Lewis’ script outline 
- "has a brilliant notion he will make the groundlings laugh by being slapped 
and his name will simply be He-He, Who Gets Slapped".? In his new role, in 
telling obvious truths to the audience and being constantly slapped, "He" en- 
joys great public success. Five years later, Consuelo (Norma Shearer), the 
daughter of a ruined Italian count (Tully Marshall), has joined the circus. "He" 
falls in love with her, but she in turn is in love with Benzano (John Gilbert) at 
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the circus but her father wants to marry her off to Baron Regnard. As the latter 
is recognized by "He", it all comes to a dramatic ending. "He" prepares the 
lion's cage, Consuelo's father stabs him, and in the upcoming chaos, the count 
and Baron Regnard try to escape, but are caught by the lion. "He" stumbles out 
into the arena with a bloody piece of cloth, a heart, in his hand, and dies. This is 
followed by a new bareback act, which is applauded by the audience. 

The film was shot during one month, starting 17 June and, according to the 
production reports, was finished no less than six weeks later.” It premiered on 9 
November 1924 at the Capitol in New York. According to Sjóstróm in his "un- 
written memoirs" published in the Swedish newspaper Dagens Nyheter, the 
whole working process was a positive experience: 


as if I had made a film during the good old times. Like at home in Sweden, in other 
words. I was allowed to make my script without interference, and the shooting was 
made quickly and without a hitch. In a month, the whole film was finished.” 


Hr Wno Gets SLAPPED was hailed by both critics and audience, and new box 
office takings were recorded at the Capitol, which celebrated its fifth anniver- 
sary: it made "a one-day world's record business with $15,000, a one-week's 
record business with $71,900, and a two-week's record with $121,574. The same 
success was reported throughout the country."? In Sweden, however, an influ- 
ential critic like the writer Sven Stolpe discovered an American influence in the 
film, and thus expressed a certain ambivalence: 


He Who Gets Slapped is a strong dramatic piece, rich with intensely captivating scenes. 
Some might be considered as too "American" — in any case, they would have been 
unthinkable in Sjóstróm's Swedish films. We think of such a horrible scene as the one 
where the lion dashes into the small room and before the eyes of the dying clown 
tears his two enemies to pieces! Still, the boundary between the sensational and the 
tasteless is never crossed.? 


Voices in the American press were unanimously positive, the Photoplay critic 
comparing it to NAME THE MAN, which he considered a failure, but stating that 
"this adaption of Leonid Andreyev's ‘He Who Gets Slapped’ is a superb thing — 
and it lifts Seastrom to the very front rank of directors, and Mordaunt Hall in 
The New York Times commenting that "Mr Seastrom has directed this dramatic 
story with all the genius of a Chaplin or a Lubitsch, and he has accomplished 
more than they have in their respective works".'? The comparison with Lu- 
bitsch, another European, is particularly interesting as he, like Sjöström, had 
come from Europe - but was discussed as an American director. The tendency 
is similar in the treatment of Sjóstróm's later works in the United States; appar- 
ently, the imported directors became naturalized rather quickly. Still, in Seas- 
trom's case, critics seemed to be sensitive about his past with its low-key effects, 
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as a comment from Exceptional Photoplays reveals: “The picture is full of typical 
Seastrom effects. He is the master of light and shade and knows how to get the 
most out of his groupings without using huge mobs."** 

In retrospect, it is striking that both NAME THE MAN and Hr Wuo Gets 
SLAPPED were featured in Motion Picture Magazine in January 1924 and January 
1925 respectively (the last issue of the magazine that was devoted to film stories 
appeared in September 1925).'* The aim of these film stories issues in the 
monthly magazine was to further exploit the films produced by retelling their 
plots in new versions, as short stories, along with publicity photos and ‘behind 
the scenes' profiles of popular movie personalities. As the concept had become 
quite established, the fact that Sjóstróm's first two films in Hollywood were ac- 
tually included also testifies to the importance ascribed to them. The magazine 
was independent in relation to the production companies, but in reality, it also 
helped to attract new audiences to the films chosen. 

Photoplay editions, which had been used systematically since the 1910s, were 
another way of recycling film material for commercial purposes. They were 
cheap reprints of original novels, released to coincide with the premiere of a 
motion picture, with film stills both on the cover and illustrating the text. One 
of the largest publishing houses in this context was New York-based Grosset & 
Dunlap. In the case of HE Woo Gzrs SLAPPED, however, the photoplay edition 
is particularly interesting. Here, a tie-in was produced; a novelization of An- 
dreyev's play and the Sjöström film, by a totally unknown writer, George A. 
Carlin, which combined elements from both sources. The fact that Carlin was 
anonymous as a writer is interesting; usually, the commercial concept of photo- 
play editions was based on the successful combination of a well-known writer 
and a newly released picture. Here, however, the editors seem to have relied 
almost uniquely on the picture, as stated on the front page: “With scenes from 
the photoplay, A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture”. (FIG. 3) 

For Sjóstróm's next Hollywood film, CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN, another pub- 
lishing house, A. L. Burt Company, took up the competition in publishing Al- 
phonse Daudet’s Kings in Exile, with an added explanation on the cover: 
“Screened as Confessions of a Queen”. This choice of a non-American literary 
source was an exception in Sjóstróm's case. 

The two stories by American novelists later brought to the screen by Sjóstróm 
during the Hollywood years, THE SCARLET LETTER and THE WIND, were again 
published by Grosset & Dunlap, a publishing house which seems to have had a 
flair for success, as they published editions of the three films that have generally 
been considered the most important during the Hollywood years. The fact that 
no less than four of his films were released as photoplay editions also testifies to 
the recognition of Sjóstróm as a successful American director, an acknowledged 
part of the Hollywood dream factory. 
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Fig. 3: A Tie-In: The complete novel based on HE Woo GETS SLAPPED with 
illustrations from the photoplay. 


Sjöström as Hollywood Scriptwriter 


The idea that Sjóstróm had changed the play radically, which seems to be gen- 
erally accepted by most scholars, must, however, also be related to the inter- 
mediary stage of Lewis’ script outline.’? A suggestive headline following the 
title of the play in this outline reads: “(Sensational and symbolic melodrama of 
circus life, with tragic ending)".'^ This short summary seems to have inspired 
Sjóstróm in his work on script and film. Also, this script outline, in contrast to 
Andreyev's play, isn't limited to one single space but, rather, seems to suggest 
multiple spaces for the plot development, just like in Sjóstróm's later script. It 
also suggests a past for "He" as "a man of distinction, fashionably dressed", but 
also, more specifically, as "a great thinker and a great writer”, in Sjóstróm's 
script, as we have seen, turned into a scientist.” But in Andreyev’s play, a past 
for "He" is suggested: among other things by a line put in the mouth of one of 
his former acquaintances, here called The Gentleman: 
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I really don't know... Everything here strikes me so... These posters, horses, animals, 
which I passed when I was looking for you... And finally, you, a clown in a circus! [...] 
Could I expect it? It is true, when everybody there decided you were dead, I was the 
only man who did not agree with them. I felt that you were still alive. But to find you 
among such surroundings - I can't understand SCH 


Forslund also states that Sjóstróm's revision of the original play was, above all, 
related to the end — as Consuelo and “He” both die in the play, as a result of him 
poisoning her." But a change that, in retrospect, turns out to be just as impor- 
tant is the fact that two characters in the play - the so-called Gentleman who 
had stolen his work and his wife, and Baron Regnard who is intending to marry 
Consuelo - are changed into one and the same in the film version. This testifies 
not so much to a simplification of the story as to a more complex character por- 
trayal, and could thus rather be seen as a development of the kind of complex 
split personalities that Sjóstróm introduced in 1916 in THE Kiss or DEATH. 

However, another interpretation might be made from the revision of the end. 
In Lagerlóf's novel, The Phantom Carriage, the mutual love between Sister Edith 
and David Holm is the main reason for him wanting to make up for his evil 
deeds, and her support from the other side, together with his hopes for their 
future reunion beyond death, is the driving force that leads to his final conver- 
sion. Sjöström, however, downplays this sublime aspect. In contrast to Lagerlöf, 
he insists on the reunion of the husband and wife. The unearthly love has to 
give away to the earthly, and the lyrically sublime is replaced by lyrical inti- 
macy. 

^He" poisons Consuelo in the play because he wants to rescue her from the 
evil Baron and he believes that only her death will achieve that goal. He hopes 
that they will be reunited after death and describes to her future scenes of hap- 
piness. To her question: "Is that the ring?", "He" answers: "No, it is the sea and 
the sun... what a sun! Don't you feel that you are the foam, white sea-foam, and 
you are flying to the sun? You feel light, you have no body, you are flying high- 
er, my love!"? And, as the Baron shoots himself, "He" is disappointed: “You 
loved her so much, Baron? So Much? My Consuelo? And you want to be ahead 
of me even there? No! I am coming. We shall prove then whose she is to be for- 
ever."? However, just as in THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE, Sjöström, both in his 
script and in the final film, gives priority to the earthly love between Consuelo 
and Benzano over the unearthly love between "He" and Consuelo described in 
the play, and therefore changes the ending. 
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Traces of the Narrator 


If Sjóstróm's role as a scriptwriter has generally been emphasized, little has been 
said about the actual results of his work, apart from more general comparisons 
of the plot in the play and the film respectively. A closer look at the cutting 
continuity script — that is, also, in the finished film — would thus be well moti- 
vated. How, if at all, could the voice of the implicit narrator be traced in the 
script? In which ways has Sjóstróm as screenwriter left his actual imprint in the 
script, and thus in the finished film? The question is all the more interesting as 
he generally follows his scripts very closely as a director. This would, then, be a 
unique opportunity to discern a possible authorial presence at several stages of 
the work, operating also within the more limited system of production in Holly- 
wood. 

A first addition to the play is made by the introductory intertitle in the film, 
which, by its proverbial reference, strikes a note for what is to follow: 


In the grim comedy 

of life, it has been 
wisely said that the last 
laugh is the best — 


Moreover, on the subject of laughter, another intertitle in the beginning, as 
Beaumont is slapped by the Baron and ridiculed by the whole academy of scien- 
tists, reads: 


Laughter - the bitterest and most subtle death to hope — 


Likewise, later in the film (in the third reel), two more intertitles appear which 
both share a similar function as general, philosophical statements. The first oc- 
curs as Consuelo and Benzano talk, as "He" is looking at them, in turn falling in 
love with Consuelo, at the same time as their mutual love is revealed both to the 
spectator and to him: 


A strange thing, the heart 

of man - that loves, suffers, 

and despairs — yet has courage 

to hope, believe — and love — again. 


The second is formulated as a rhetorical question, and appears as the Baron has 
been shown looking into the programme to discover that "He" is the next to 
appear on the arena. The intertitle is immediately followed by "He" making his 
entrance, getting up on stilts. 
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What is it in human nature that 
makes people quick to laugh 
when someone else gets slapped 
- whether the slap be spiritual, 
mental — or physical - ? 


Finally, towards the end of the film (in the seventh reel), three more rhetorical 
questions are posed, which Graham Petrie has mistakenly interpreted as the 
dying man’s last attempts to express his thoughts. However, as the intertitle 
appears, "He" is already dead; "He" has been shown falling to the ground, hav- 
ing a final talk with Consuelo, but then "He" "stops smiling, falls away from 
her and out of scene" "7 The shot immediately preceding the intertitle shows his 
hand in close-up, holding the bloody heart of cloth, followed by a final fade-out, 
which definitely marks his death. This title, just like those previously cited, 
should thus rather be interpreted as voiced by an implicit narrator.” 


What is Death - ? 
What is Life — ? 
What is Love - ? 


As this intertitle fades out, it is followed by a fade-in on the circus ring, where a 
horse enters at a gallop — as Forslund writes, "the show must go on, Consuela 
[sic] and Benzano are allowed to ride out... and people applaud...”.** In this 
case, however, the rhetorical questions posed also seem to be inspired by An- 
dreyev's play, where Consuelo on three occasions questions "He" on matters of 
life and death: “What does ‘love’ mean?"; "And what is — death?"; “What is 
sickness?”*? In spite of the fact that "the show must go on", this intertitle func- 
tions as an ending point to the film, to which the following, final images only 
seem to respond. 

The fact that only one of these reflective intertitles has any background at all 
in the play clearly underlines their importance as a vehicle for the narrator. They 
communicate to the spectator a dimension that he obviously wanted to add to 
the original story. Also, these intertitles must be seen in their historical context, 
against the backdrop of general practices in Hollywood in the mid-1920s. As 
Kristin Thompson has pointed out, expository titles were severely limited, and 
replaced - to the extent that it was possible — by dialogue: 


Dialogue titles also insured that most of the spectator's understanding of the narra- 
tive came directly from the characters themselves — from their words and gestures — 


rather than from an intervening narration's presentation.?* 
8 


The function of these intertitles in Sjóstróm's film is nothing else than a breaking 
of this rule — a narration that intervenes — though they rather represent an at- 
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tempt to include a dimension which would not be possible by any other means 
of expression; a philosophical dimension, commenting on abstract issues which 
would not easily lend themselves to being expressed in the dialogue.” How- 
ever, the film in general — with only these noteworthy exceptions — seems to 
conform to the norms of the time; to a large extent, it is also carried by dialogue 
titles, and the visual aspects of the narrative, including an equally symbolic di- 
mension, is just as important as the words. 


The Symbolic Clown 


It is not only through his intertitles, adding a new dimension to Andreyev's 
play, that Sjóstróm as a narrator could be discerned in the script. Another im- 
portant aspect, added by Sjöström, is the image of the clown with his ball. In the 
cutting continuity script, this scene is described as follows: 


21 FADE IN 

M.S. Symbolic clown with whirling globe looks away, laughs, looks back at globe, 
strikes globe to make it turn. - Clown Fades out. Globe fades to geographer's globe 
Scientist fades in, strikes globe to make it whirl.” 


This “Symbolic clown” reoccurs throughout the film, which will also be dis- 
cussed in further detail later in relation to transitions between shots. However, 
the general function of this image in the narration has hitherto been overlooked. 
The first time, it appears directly after the first intertitle, as a visual effect dou- 
bling the function of striking a note for the narrative. The second time, it con- 
cludes the whole introductory sequence. From a medium shot of the symbolic 
clown laughing, the globe fades in, and the clown turns his head to one side and 
laughs. A close-up of the symbolic clown laughing, looking to his left, is fol- 
lowed by a close-up of a spinning ball, which in turn is dissolved to the globe 
of the world spinning. There is a cut back to a close-up on the clown laughing, 
followed by another cut back to the globe spinning, where clowns now appear 
from above “and sit down on meridian round globe”. A cut back to the clown 
laughing in close-up is followed by a final cut back to a close-up of “globe 
clowns seated about it. Globe dissolves to Circus Ring. Clowns seated around 
ring, small boy turning somersaults in ring."?7 (FIG. 4) 

When the Symbolic clown appears for the third and fourth time, these two 
shots serve as a frame for the love story between the wife and the Baron. The 
fifth and sixth time, they serve equally as a frame, but now for the counterpart 
of the same story: that of the Baron leaving the wife. Towards the end of the 
film, upon the death of the clown, the visual theme of the revolving globe with 
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the clowns standing on the meridian is once again taken up, as the clowns pick 
up the body of "He", throwing it out of the ring, which is followed by the final 
fade-out of the film. Thus, the Symbolic clown offers a number of different 
framings: first that of the introductory sequence, leading to Beaumont becoming 
^He", and secondly and thirdly also the two stories of the wife and the Baron. 
However, the image of the spinning globe, then surrounded by the meridian, 
and the clowns entering the ring — that is, the arena — also serves as an over- 
lapping framework, containing the whole circus story. 


Fig. 4: The symbolic clown: conditions of life on the globe (HE Woo GETS 
SLAPPED). 


This image is also interesting in relation to Hollywood conventions of the time. 
The Symbolic clown, in white, is turned halfway towards the spectator — and 
thus towards the camera — as he first rotates the ball on the palm of his left 
hand. He then glances furtively and mockingly towards the audience, as if he 
wanted to suggest a secret understanding, as he keeps the ball spinning with his 
right index finger. The direct address to the audience, which seems to be the 
main function of these images of the Symbolic clown, is quite unique in Holly- 
wood cinema of the mid 1920s. In his definition of the cinema of attraction, Tom 
Gunning starts by pointing to "this different relationship the cinema of attrac- 
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tions constructs with its spectator: the recurring look at the camera by actors. 
This action, which is later perceived as spoiling the realistic illusion of the cine- 
ma, is here undertaken with brio, establishing contact with the audience."?? In a 
decade obsessed with "natural effect", where overt narration, in general, had 
become reserved for certain codified moments, such as in the beginning and 
ending of the film, looking into the camera was banished.*? Just like the inter- 
titles mentioned above, this clear break with the norms in the dominant system 
of production calls for interpretation. They make HE Woo Gets SLAPPED into 
another kind of film than most of its contemporaries. It is not a continuous fic- 
tional story, made in the invisible style that had by this time been established as 
Hollywood's landmark.?? Rather, the film seems to aim at delivering a general, 
philosophical statement on the conditions of life on the globe, using the clown 
as metaphor; it is construed as a film essay in a style that would reappear much 
later in film history. 


Transformed Identities 


This construction of the film as an essay is, as has already been discussed, to a 
large extent based on the consequent use of certain devices which privilege the 
intersection between style and thematics, between cinematic form and general, 
philosophical content. In a ground-breaking analysis from 1985, Swedish film 
historian Orjan Roth-Lindberg discusses Sjóstróm's visual fantasy in HE WHo 
GETS SLAPPED, concentrating, in particular, on his aesthetics through some care- 
fully analyzed examples of dissolves which, as it turns out, also contribute to a 
complex play with identities and transformations?' In HE Woo GETS SLAPPED, 
the dissolves occur on five occasions. The first and the second dissolves have 
already been discussed above - the image of the symbolic clown with his large 
ball dissolved into a man who turns out to be the film's main character, the 
scientist Beaumont, spinning a globe, as well as the clown with his ball being 
dissolved into a globe which, in turn, is dissolved into a circus ring. The third 
instance is made up of a series of several transformations, some of which take 
place through dissolves. The scientist, who has now become the clown "He", is 
in the ring in front of a group of other clowns. The image dissolves, and instead 
of the clowns the spectator now sees an academy of scientists with stiff appear- 
ances, a visual memory of an earlier humiliating situation that "He" found him- 
self in. After a cut back to "He", there is a new cut to the men, who are now 
wearing clown hats and laughing. After yet another cut to "He", the same scien- 
tists in clown hats re-emerge. This image is finally dissolved into the original 
group of clowns. On the fourth occasion, we see the film's villain, the Baron 
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(who is the reason for "He" having had to become a clown) in the company of 
the greedy Mancini, who is about to give his daughter away in marriage to the 
wealthy Baron. He is absent-mindedly fingering a necklace, which is focused 
upon through an iris closing. However, this closing is not completed; instead, 
the image is dissolved to another pair of hands fiddling about with a garland of 
flowers, followed by an iris opening to reveal the girl's beloved who is holding 
the garland. Last, "He" is shown in clown make-up again, with a dissolve re- 
verting to his actual self — the scientist Beaumont — and, thereafter, back again to 
the clown. This final dissolve marks the Baron's discovery of the clown's true 
identity. (FIG. 5, 6 and 7) 


Fig. 5-7: A series of dissolves: The Baron's discovery of the clown's true identity 
(He Woo GETS SLAPPED). 


With the exception of the dissolve from ball turning into globe and then into 
circus arena, or from necklace to garland, these dissolves function in the same 
way, to establish a parallel between two different images of one or several per- 
sons, where the change of costume also seems to imply the dissolving of the 
previously established identity. 

As for the other dissolves in the film, these also establish an analogy between 
two shots, but here, the analogy is based on the visual contrast between two 
different objects. In the case of the ball and the globe, this may seem as the 
simplest kind of dissolve, as it merely evokes a resemblance in form. Arne 
Lunde, who in his book Nordic Exposures has devoted a chapter to HE Woo 
Gets SLAPPED, has suggested an allegorical interpretation of the globe: 


In its opening moments the film thus introduces globes and "globalization" as a semi- 
veiled thematic. Back at the Baron’s study [...] the doubly betrayed Beaumont hurls 
his scientific manuscript at the desk globe and sends the orb spiralling onto the floor. 
When it finally stops rolling, the North America continent is laying face-up toward 
the camera. This scene occurs just before Beaumont vanishes to reemerge as the circus 
star “He”. Narratively, the circus exists on the outskirts of Paris, but, on the level of 
allegory, the insistent close-up shot of a spinning world map finally reaching stasis 
points toward a different geographical destination — America and Hollywood.?* 
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This could indeed be interpreted in relation to Sjóstróm's change of production 
culture, from Europe to Hollywood - a remark that is most relevant also in the 
context of this study. The clown, indeed, might be interpreted as a tragic hero in 
a changing culture of images, struggling in vain to find his new identity in a 
new, globalized production context. However, in the even wider perspective of 
a film essay on the conditions of life on the globe that has been outlined here, 
the dissolve also opens for yet another interpretation. When the globe is dis- 
solved into the circus ring, this, on another level, also seems to imply the more 
general analogy of a global circus; the circus: as metaphor for life itself. The 
necklace and the garland of flowers, on the other hand, appear as opposites, 
but also as metonymies for the people handling them; on one hand, the greedy 
Baron and, on the other, the unselfish lover. It is left to the viewer to draw the 
conclusion that the value of the garland is higher than that of the pearl necklace, 
that true love is more valuable than wealth without love. 


The Question of Whitefacing 


If the metaphor of the globe might thus be read in different perspectives, it 
might nevertheless be worth to follow up more consequently the more specific 
discussion on Arne Lunde's reading of the film, as he situates his analysis pre- 
cisely in the intersection between the two production systems, Sweden and Hol- 
lywood. Lunde interprets the film by discussing, as the subtitle to his essay 
reads, “Ethnic Whiteness and Assimilation in Victor Sjóstróm's He Who Gets 
Slapped."?? That is, as it turns out, "by examining the film's underlying the- 
matics of transnational hybridity and the performance of whiteness", as "an 
allegorical exploration of the terrain between 'Sjóstróm' and ‘Seastrom’”, a self- 
reflexive assessment of "the director's own (re)assimilation into American iden- 
tity in the 1920s” through Beaumonts “self-reinvention through the perfor- 
mance of ‘whiteface’”.** According to Lunde, "Seastrom's thematic manipula- 
tions of clown whiteface point to a more complex social dynamic — ‘whiteface’ 
as a self-conscious practice of racial masquerade, passing, and assimilation", 
just as Jewish or Irish immigrants used to “black up" themselves “in order to 
paradoxically "become more white’ in Anglo-Protestant America" 27 

By citing a number of historical sources, Lunde first quite convincingly ar- 
gues that Scandinavian ethnicity had to “become” white, or to claim whiteness, 
in America. Lunde’s examples, however, are all quite general and concern 
American society as a whole rather than in a more specific context. Thus, the 
question is whether this may be generalized to the extent that it automatically 
includes HE Woo Gets SLAPPED, insofar as this film uses — as stated in a pre- 
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sentation from the New York Film Festival in 1969 - "a dazzling white-on-white 
technique" 27 Lunde also argues that no thorough analysis has previously been 
devoted to this film, although he actually quotes Roth-Lindberg's in-depth ana- 
lysis. 

Another problem with Lunde's analysis in this connection is that he seems not 
only to want to reread HE Woo Gets SLAPPED from the perspective of critical 
whiteness studies, developed in a later scholarly context, which in itself may be 
a both interesting and valid approach to the film, but also to prove that Sjóstróm 
himself conceived his film in this perspective of whiteness, as a kind of cine- 
matic critical whiteness study avant la lettre. He bases his convictions on Sjós- 
tróm's transnational identity; his growing up in the United States and thus in a 
certain sense being a re-émigré, returning to the country of his childhood when 
going to Hollywood. 

Apart from this general observation, however, the only contemporary source 
to prove his engagement with questions of ethnicity is a rather meagre one: the 
comment cited by Lunde from Marta Lindqvists interview with Sjöström, 
where he talks about his wife, Edith, taking English lessons “in an evening 
school together with Negroes, mulattos, Chinese, and other colored individ- 
uals".?7 Lunde's translation "colored", however, does not render the slightly 
ironic touch of the original expression “kulörta individer”, a Swedish term 
used mainly in connection with coloured lanterns. The quotation in Swedish 
would rather suggest a “motley collection" of different individuals. As proof of 
Sjóstróm's engagement with — or even the degree of his awareness of — questions 
of hybridity, transnationality and whiteness, which Lunde seems to imply, 
could barely be considered as convincing. 

Another problem occurs when trying to review the full consequences of 
Lunde's analysis. If he is right, and Sjóstróm in HE Woo Gets SLAPPED is con- 
sciously developing a cinematic discourse on whiteness, then this discourse 
seems an extremely pessimistic one. If He appears as Sjóstróm's own point of 
identification in the film (as Lunde seems to suggest), what happens to this 
whiteness — and indeed to the possibility of integrating Swedishness in an 
American context at all — since He dies at the end of the film? From what fol- 
lowed during the next six years in Hollywood, little seems to confirm this pessi- 
mistic view of Sjóstróm's position in the new cultural context. 

But even if whiteness could be a possible historical context in which to inter- 
pret the film — which after all might be plausible — how about considering its 
being part of another historical tradition: that of circus films, a context that 
seems just as relevant? This tradition contains several early films from the silent 
era, but a number of later examples followed HE Woo Gets SLAPPED, which 
have been pioneering, not only in developing the clown character, but also the 
circus theme. Among the early films, some are Scandinavian, such as the Danish 
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DopssPRING TIL HEST FRA CIRKUS-KUPLEN, directed by Eduard Schnedler- 
Sorensen for Nordisk Films 1912, and the Swedish DÓDSRITTEN UNDER CIRKUS- 
KUPOLEN, directed by Georg af Klercker for Svenska Bio the same year, both 
based on the same historical event. Other Danish examples include DEN FLy- 
VENDE CIRKUS and BJORNETZEMMEREN, both from 1912 and directed by Alfred 
Lind. Among other examples of circus films from the period, a Russian film 
version of HE WHO GETS SLAPPED (Tor, KTO POLUCHAET POSHCHECHINY) from 
1916 should be mentioned, directed by Aleksandr Ivanov-Gai and I. Schmitt. In 
1917, A. W. Sandberg directed the Danish KLOVNEN (THE CLOWN), which also 
involves a man whose wife leaves him for a nobleman. The film was remade in 
Denmark in 1926 by the same director, immediately following the release of HE 
Woo Gets SLAPPED. In 1923, Dimitri Buchowetski also directed a film for 
Svensk Filmindustri, KARUSELLEN, where both the triangle drama of adultery 
and the circus theme intersect. Interestingly enough, Sjóstróm's film was also 
followed by a number of other circus films from émigré directors: Danish direc- 
tor Benjamin Christensen’s THE DEVIL”s CIRCUS (1926, his first Hollywood film), 
Hungarian director Michael Curtis’ THE THIRD DEGREE (1926, also his first Hol- 
lywood film), Irish director Herbert Brenon's LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH (1928, Bre- 
non was an experienced Hollywood director), F. W. Murnau's 4 DEVILS (1928, 
the director's second Hollywood film) — or, for that matter, Chaplin’s CIRCUS 
(1928). What, then, happens to the critical whiteness perspective proposed by 
Lunde in relation to these circus films? Should this perspective be reserved for 
Sjóstróm only, as Lunde seems to suggest, by using arguments anchored in his 
biography in relation to his own transnationalism as an individual, or because 
of his particular stylistic choices, his already-mentioned “dazzling white-on- 
white technique"? However, as white-facing may also be considered an impor- 
tant element in a film like LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH, the interesting question re- 
mains whether this reading could also be extended to other circus films. This, 
however, is another story. 

A more general perspective on the circus theme is offered by Helen Stoddart, 
in her cultural history of clowning and the circus, Rings of Desire.?? She notes 
that the circus is "at once one of the most entertaining and the most frustrating 
of arts upon which to attempt research", as history and mythology are here en- 
twined to such a large extent.*? She argues that the “features of the circus which 
make it so characteristically modern are also those which suggest its fascinating 
challenge to representation", namely the fact that it provides an immediate, 
physical sensation — which of course, one might add, also links the circus theme 
in a particular way to the early cinema of attractions.** Whereas Stoddart, who 
does include cinema in her study, mainly focuses on later film examples (such as 
Fellini or Wenders), it is tempting to draw out the full consequences of her in- 
troductory remarks, arguing that the circus indeed might function as a central 
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metaphor for early sensational cinema. In his groundbreaking study on the cir- 
cus film, Matthias Christen discusses at length the media historical locus of 
early circus films, particularly emphasizing the "circus-cinematographs" from 
the first decades of the twentieth century. With their close association between 
the circus and cinema, they indeed seem to suggest an intersection or even inte- 
gration between the two.” 

This early sensational cinema is also modern not only in the sense that it pro- 
vides a particular form of performative energy, but because these early circus 
performances on screen have indeed provided the main aspect, according to 
Stoddart, of the modernity of the circus itself: “figures which draw attention to 
the limitations of the very forms of inscription and narration through which we 
continually attempt to describe ourselves as such”.#? Also, and more impor- 
tantly in this context, HE WHo GETS SLAPPED, not least through its numerous 
followers, may serve as bridge for this vital metaphor, paving the way into clas- 
sical and post-classical cinema. 

It has already been suggested, in connection with the circus films of this peri- 
od, that the circus theme - in addition to its attractional or sensational character, 
which seemed to be the main motivation for the films from the 1910s in the 
genre — has dramatic potential as a powerful metaphor for life itself. Matthias 
Christen opens his introduction with a quote from Paul Bouissac: “It [the circus] 
is a kind of mirror in which culture is reflected, condensed and at the same time 
transcended; perhaps the circus seems to stand outside the culture only because 
it is at its very center".*^ Christen here offers a thorough study of the circus 
genre in cinema as such, particularly focusing on the themes of exotism, confor- 
mism and transgression, where he also deals explicitly with Hr Wyo GETS 
SLAPPED.? This analysis takes into account the double identity of "He", and 
thus also the transgressive character of the clown, which interestingly varies the 
melodramatic theme of doubling. The comic part of clownery is here doubled 
by the empathy for his main, "true" character, which also demonstrates to what 
extent the stereotype is actually widened in this film by the extension of the 
original psychodrama into a more universal metaphor, as theatrum mundi. 

This double role of the clown in HE Woo Gets SLAPPED, both in the tradi- 
tional function as unfortunate lover and as model figure for a more general out- 
sidership in history and society, has its forerunners in nineteenth-century litera- 
ture by the romantics, as both Jean Starobinski and Louisa E. Jones have aptly 
demonstrated; if, according to Jones, "neither pierrots nor clowns were sad" in 
the 1820s, the clown as the alter ego of the artist in the screen versions some 
hundred years later nevertheless remains a tragic figure.4^ The theme of cruelty 
in the circus has also been a theme in art; in an article that Sjóstróm wrote about 
his Hollywood years, he explicitly mentions an 1878 Nils Forsberg painting en- 
titled Akrobatfamilj infor cirkusdirektóren (Acrobat Family before the Circus Director) 
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that came to mind when picking an actor to play a child in one of his films.*” 
(FIG. 8) HE Wuo Gets SLAPPED also features a picture composition in which the 
Forsberg influence clearly shines through. Thus, both literary and pictorial fra- 
meworks may serve as historical and intertextual references to Sjóstróm's work. 


Fig. 8: Nils Forsberg: Acrobat Family before the Circus Director — a source of 
pictorial inspiration. 


As already discussed, the general metaphor of the circus as a privileged arena 
for life itself as well as for outsidership in society is suggested in HE WHO Gets 
SLAPPED by Sjóstróm's additional intertitles as well as by the presence of the 
symbolic clown and the dissolves from globe to circus ring. But it also becomes 
obvious, not least in comparison to THE DEVIL's CIRCUS, where an actual circus 
is represented, but the title must be read as symbolic, as an image of earth itself, 
with its inhabitants performing strange acts in what may appear as precisely a 
devil's circus.4? Thus, it would seem just as relevant to interpret HE Woo Gets 
SLAPPED in relation to these more fundamental questions — questions of love, of 
how to lead one’s life — though probably at the same time not unrelated to the 
director's own life and his change from Sjóstróm to Seastrom. 

It is also quite obvious that these films, just as I have shown to be the case in 
connection with NAME THE MAN, were attempts to recreate a number of other 
films within a framework that had already proven to generate both commercial 
and critical success, as seen in Christensen's THE Drvir's Circus, where Norma 
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Shearer (from Hr WHo Gets SLAPPED) also starred, though most obviously so 
with Brenon’s LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH, where Lon Chaney starred, which 
further develops the clown theme from HE WHo GETS SLAPPED. 


He, the Clown 


When discussing the ways in which HE WHo Gets SLAPPED has had an afterlife, 
being used as source of inspiration or point of departure for other works, it is 
impossible not to mention Hjalmar Bergman’s novel Jac the Clown. The novel 
was written in 1929 and is generally interpreted as Bergman’s reckoning of his 
experiences as a screenwriter in Hollywood, which for him, was a massive fail- 
ure, not least because his old friend Sjóstróm refused to shoot the script Berg- 
man wrote and decided instead to write a script of his own. Arne Lunde com- 
ments in a footnote that: 


this bizarre, modernist novel reads as an anti-Hollywood allegory about a successful 
American émigré clown in America who has sold out as an artist and lives in a huge 
Southern California mansion, despising himself and his new mass public - a narrative 


with suggestive thematic parallels to Hr WHo Gets SLAPPED.? 


To mention a few of these parallels: In Sjóstróm's film, the scientists are turned 
into clowns as "He" remembers the original scene of his humiliation. In Berg- 
man’s novel, Jac the Clown makes a grand performance on the verge of collapse, 
and addresses his audience as fellow clowns. Likewise, his repeated formula, 
“Rattle, clown, rattle. Tremble, heart, tremble”, recalls the heart that He carries 
in the film.?° And just like "He", Jac transgresses the basic assumption that a 
clown should never engage with feelings: "I? Talking about love? A clown dis- 
cussing love? Damn it, how disgusting — ."?* Jac also states, as part of his long 
“clown catechism”, that: 


The clown’s love life is like everything else about him — it’s methodical, calculating — 
mental gymnastics. His heart must stay in shape. Precision is essential. Like shooting 
practice — it must respond within a tenth of a second to the instructor's sharp, hasty 
commands: ‘Love! Hate! Have fun! Suffer!^? 


“He” in the film and Jac in the novel share one basic condition: they are both 
tragic heroes who in different ways use the circus arena to perform the grand 
questions of life, love and death. Jac, however, seems to suffer just as much from 
the commands of the system of production, which can be compared to a factory 
assembly line. Thus, it seems obvious that Sjóstróm's film about the tragic 
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clown’s destiny actually did inspire his old friend and colleague in Hollywood, 
Hjalmar Bergman, though not without an undertone of bitterness and irony. 

In his book on images of Sweden in the United States, Jeff Werner discusses 
the fact that the film seems to have been interpreted by some critics as a hidden 
self-portrait, where the clown in the film is a portrait of Sjöström, the director, 
himself, and the slaps represented the injustices that he had endured in Holly- 
wood. Such an interpretation, however, seems to transfer misunderstandings, 
failures and disagreements alike to a purely personal level.” But, as Werner 
also writes, "both Sjóstróm himself and his critics more often saw the problems 
as an expression of cultural differences" "7 

An important aspect of its Swedish afterlife is of course the fact that Ingmar 
Bergman drew considerable inspiration from this Sjóstróm film; firstly, as the 
programme directors for New York Film Festival in 1969 stated, that: “this tale 
of humiliation in a circus reminds one curiously of Bergman’s The Naked Night. 
Not so curiously, actually, considering the close relationship between Bergman 
and Seastrom. But the phantasmagorical circus scenes which are the exciting 
heart of the film are unique in film history."^? Matthias Christen also links HE 
Who GETS SLAPPED to Bergman’s GYCKLARNAS AFTON [THE NAKED NIGHT, aka 
STARDUST AND TINSEL], as this film has clearly drawn its inspiration from plot 
structures deriving from He WHo Gets SLAPPED and its predecessors.>° Sec- 
ondly, in WILD STRAWBERRIES, the last role created as actor by Victor Sjóstróm, 
it is clear that Bergman in his script for Sjóstróm obviously also draws the par- 
allel to Sjóstróm's own script, as he includes Isak Borg’s nightmare of his humi- 
liation during an academic public defence; here, however, it is not the scientists 
but the woman supposed to be dead who laughs at him. 

In retrospect, it is clear that HE WHO GETS SLAPPED was Sjóstróm's greatest 
success during his career in Hollywood, and it was only his second film in the 
new system.?7 When Sjöström talks about his work on the film as a positive 
experience, as quoted above, he seems to offer little support for such an inter- 
pretation at this stage of his career. Still, there is evidence to interpret the film, at 
least partly, as a comment on the Hollywood system. However, it seems more 
apt to interpret the symbolic clown, the visual narrator, as Sjóstróm's alter ego 
in the narration, and perhaps also to see "He" as a personification of Hjalmar 
Bergman, an anticipation of Jac the Clown, both figuring and mirroring the ironi- 
cal twist that Hjalmar Bergman would provide to the clown story. 

This tale of life narrated through the circus metaphor is at the same time the 
most elaborated narration, both stylistically and thematically, that Sjóstróm ac- 
tually accomplished throughout his whole Hollywood career. He has provided 
a highly original account not only of the clown theme, but also of the question 
of cinematic globalization, one that is relevant to the question of production 
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cultures, as well as of the stylistic mode which remains one of his particular 
characteristics: a truly transformational mode. 

But even though Sjóstróm, as I hope to have shown, remained free within the 
American mode of production to make the kind of film that he might have 
wanted to, and actually did make several important changes in relation to the 
original play, he still remained faithful in spirit to Leonid Andreyev, the Symbo- 
list poet, and seems to have tried to include his symbolism in the film, be it in a 
way adapted to the cinematographic style. In spite of the fact that Sjóstróm's 
inserted philosophical intertitles were mostly additions to Andreyev, framing 
his own cinematographic reinterpretation of the play, they still remain faithful 
to the spirit of the play, "a symbolist exploration of the dispossession of the 
righteous in a world of false values” 5° Sjóstróm as a film director, however, 
would be better equipped to express this than Andreyev, as he stated in an 
interview in 1924: "Many of the things we know are learned through imagery 
and symbolism. The screen is the best medium to get these things to the audi- 
ences of the world."?? In spite of these convictions on the superiority of the 
screen, however, Sjóstróm mostly chose to remain true to his original sources. 
In his next film, CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN, based on Alphonse Daudet's realist 
novel, the differences in approach would become all the more apparent. 


A for Adultery — THE SCARLET LETTER 


If HE Woo Gets SLAPPED represents to some extent an exception in Sjóstróm's 
American career (during which he was able to develop his auteur qualities in a 
unique way), THE SCARLET LETTER (1926) also brought forward certain specific 
aspects of his auteurism, perhaps most notably his "Swedish" quality as direc- 
tor. This fifth film in his career as a Hollywood director was based on the classic 
mid-nineteenth-century novel by Nathaniel Hawthorne and was scripted by 
Frances Marion. The year before Lillian Gish had been offered a contract by 
MGM that gave her the right to choose her own scripts as well as her director 
and paid her $800,000 for a maximum of six roles over two years. Gish had 
wanted to make THE SCARLET LETTER for some time. This had, however, not 
been possible as the Hays Office had put the film on an unofficial blacklist, in 
spite of the novel's status as a literary classic. But now MGM producer Irving 
Thalberg agreed to pursue Gish's choice for her next film, but only on condition 
that she promise to deal with the story properly. Her personal guarantee imme- 
diately led to the lifting of the ban by both women's committees and church 
groups, which had hitherto been strongly opposed to the making of the film. 

In her dissertation Feeling Through the Eyes, a study of the films of Mary Pick- 
ford and Frances Marion, Anke Brouwers deals at length with THE SCARLET 
LETTER. She notes that this lift of the ban confirms Gish's symbolical status as "a 
moral woman of impeccable reputation".' Gish had already found the ideal 
Dimmesdale in Lars Hanson, whom she had seen and appreciated in his role in 
GÓsTA BERLING’S SAGA (THE STORY or GósrA BERLING, Mauritz Stiller, 1924). 
Her choice of Sjöström as director, according to general film history, "seemed 
perfectly suited to Nathaniel Hawthorne's story of love and retribution. His 
sense of landscape emerged even more strongly here."* In Lillian Gish's own 
words, however, the explanation was even simpler: 


I wanted to make a film of The Scarlet Letter ... I was asked which director I would like, 
and I chose Victor Sjostrom, who had arrived at MGM some years earlier from Swe- 
den. I felt that the Swedes were closer to the feelings of New England Puritans than 


modern Americans? 


The film was shot in February and March 1926 and became an immediate suc- 
cess with the public and critics alike. (FIG. 9) The story, which is set in a Puritan 
colony in New England in 1645, opens with a sombre establishing title: "Here is 
recorded a stark episode in the lives of a stern, unforgiving people, a story of 
bigotry uncurbed and its train of sorrow, shame, and tragedy — ." 

The young Hester Prynne is branded as a sinner and is put in the stocks for 
her innocent games in front of the mirror one Sunday morning. The Reverend 
Arthur Dimmesdale, one of the pastors leading the Puritan flock, falls in love 
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with her and proposes to her, but it turns out that she is already married to an 
older man who has never made it to America. When Dimmesdale returns from 
a long journey, he discovers that Hester has given birth to their child but has 
refused to disclose the father's identity. He arrives only to see her being publicly 
punished for her adultery on the scaffold, being doomed to carry forever the 
letter A for "adultery" on her clothing. Later her husband appears and realizes 
what is going on. After many years, she wants to flee together with her beloved, 
but the husband, who has sworn to get his revenge, has found out their plans 
and tells her that he will leave on the same ship. After his sermon on Election 
Day, after which they were supposed to leave, Dimmesdale publicly confesses 
his paternity and reveals a letter A that he has branded on his chest. He dies in 
Hester's arms of the self-inflicted injury. 


Fig. 9: On the set with four cameras (THE SCARLET LETTER). 


In the following, in dialogue with earlier readings, which have emphasized the 
aspect of "the spectacle" as well as "the aesthetics of light" of the film, I will try 
to develop further my own close reading of the novel and its visual dimensions, 
in relation to the stylistic devices developed by Sjóstróm, both on the represen- 
tational level and as concerns the film's stylistic devices, perhaps most notably 
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the characteristic use of dissolve. Finally, I will briefly discuss the construction 
of this film as particularly "Swedish", grounded already in Gish's original 
choice of director. 

Frances Marion recounts in her autobiography her experiences working with 
Victor Sjóstróm on both THE SCARLET LETTER and his next film, THE WIND. She 
mentions that he "gave to his direction the rare quality of reality, and never 
permitted a dramatic scene to become flagrant melodrama", and equally points 
to Sjóstróm's praise for Lillian Gish, and that he claimed always to be able to tell 
when an actor had worked for D. W. Griffith: "He expects stark realism and the 
stamina that it takes to make it believable."^ This image of Sjóstróm as a realist 
director has been prevailing, but will, as we shall see, be further nuanced by 
Symbolist elements. 

In her analysis of Marion' scripts, Anke Brouwers in addition to her analysis 
of THE SCARLET LETTER also briefly mentions Marion's second script to be direc- 
ted by Sjöström, that for THE WIND. According to Brouwers, a main contribu- 
tion by Marion as scriptwriter to those two films was the comic accent that she 
put to the stories, first in "the otherwise quite faithful adaptation of 
Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter” > where Brouwers distinguishes not only two 
comic scenes, but also one slapstick scene, when the town-beadle raps Giles on 
the head with a long stick when he cannot refrain from sneezing in church. In 
the same vein, Brouwers also notes the comic duo of Lige and Sourdough in 
THE WIND, characters around which several funny scenes in the film are 
centred. According to Brouwers, "compared to the type of material usually 
handled by Victor Sjóstróm, whose (Swedish) films had been invariably bleak 
explorations of moral dilemmas or tragic lives, the comic relief can be consid- 
ered to be a-typical". 

In this case, however, Brouwers does nothing but follow other interpreters, as 
for example Graham Petrie, who states that "As Sjóstróm had rarely included 
comic interludes of this kind in his Swedish films, it seems likely that they were 
a deliberate concession to the presumed taste of an American audience and its 
unwillingness to sit through ninety minutes of unrelieved seriousness.”” While 
Brouwers (and others) may be right about Marion as scriptwriter being respon- 
sible for including these particular comic scenes, she is however far too sche- 
matic in making them the antithesis of Sjóstróm's supposedly always tragic 
moralities from the Swedish years. The reason for this might be that those of his 
films that are lighter in tone are perhaps less known internationally? 

However, a film like HANS NADS TESTAMENTE (His Lorp’s WILL) directed by 
Sjóstróm in 1919 and scripted by Hjalmar Bergman, is no less than a comedy 
throughout, and even other films, for example, THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH 
Cnorr, his first Selma Lagerlóf adaptation from 1917, included several comic 
moments.? Thus, it might rather be concluded that Sjóstróm as a director gener- 
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ally chose to stay close to the content of scripts written by others rather than 
himself, and remained faithful in rendering both their tragic and comic dimen- 
sions. As I will be arguing in this chapter, if Sjóstróm adds anything, it is rather 
on a purely stylistic level, as he captures central thematic aspects of his story to 
instead express them visually, through symbolic or metaphoric images. 


Hester Prynne and the Spectacle 


In her analysis of THE SCARLET LETTER, the main argument put forward by 
Brouwers is that Hester Prynne, Hawthorne's seventeenth-century heroine, is 
turned into a modern flapper girl in the screen version. Daring, or even ahisto- 
rical, as this hypothesis may seem, the urban flapper girl of the 1920s seems to 
have little to do with Puritan settlers around 1650. Brouwers grounds her argu- 
ment in a thorough analysis of both the portrayal of modern woman in THE 
SCARLET LETTER and of the society of the spectacle of which Hester in Marion's 
and Sjóstróm's version is clearly a part: “Hester as a filmic creation is all about 
seeing and being-seen, a seeing that is always communal, as the film experience 
was originally meant to be communal." '? 

Brouwers also reflects on the slightly anachronistic relation between 
Hawthorne’s literary portrayal of his heroine in 1850 and of the Puritan society 
from around 1650 — "shaped by nineteenth-century discourse on ‘true woman- 
hood' as well as the growing presence of women's voices in public discourse" — 
an anachronism reoccurring in the formation of the same roles seventy years 
later in another medium: “so the film's Hester comes closer to notions of wo- 
manhood that prevailed during the twenties”. ** 

The discussion focussing specifically on the flapper may evoke counter-argu- 
ments in relation to this particular screen representation: the Hester Prynne 
character, which may seem too historically distant from the flapper for the par- 
allel between them to be drawn in its entirety. However, the main argument of 
Brouwers’ analysis, that of the idea of portraying the modern woman in the 
script, born from the society of the spectacle, and making her the focus of the 
film, seems valid enough. Whereas Hester in Hawthorne’s novel fully remains a 
Puritan, permanently conscious of her own sin and struggling for reconciliation 
and peace of mind, her inner life in the film is not that apparent. She appears as 
more rebellious and also seems more opposed to the Puritan society, separated 
from them by different visual cues. 

The most obvious example of the two different readings of Hester is the his- 
tory of the letter A, which is different in the novel and the film. In the film and 
in the novel, Hester tears it off during a brief moment of freedom with her be- 
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loved in the forest, as she hopes for an escape and an opening towards a new 
life for the two of them. But their daughter, Pearl, puts it back in place soon 
enough, as for her it is an indistinguishable part of her mother. In the end, how- 
ever, the two versions differ. In the film, the dying Dimmesdale, after having 
revealed the A branded on his chest, in a last gesture rips off Hester's A. In the 
novel, Hester leaves the Puritan colony together with her daughter upon Dim- 
mesdale's death, only to return several years later to lead a life in the service of 
others, and still carrying the letter A. Hawthorne, however, also comments on a 
change that takes place: from having been the badge of shame, the letter now 
rather appears as a sign of selection. 

Still, it must be noted that in Hawthorne's novel, which starts with Hester 
being led to the scaffold to receive her sentence (which is to wear the letter A 
for "adultery" for the rest of her life), relies to a large degree on the visual con- 
struction of the scene and on the exchange of looks taking place. When Marion 
wrote her script, she starts with the sequence of events that led to Hester being 
condemned, i.e. with the love story between Hester Prynne and the Reverend 
Dimmesdale, obviously enough for both dramatic and commercial reasons. In 
the novel, Hester's husband Roger Chillingworth, seeking revenge, only gradu- 
ally casts his suspicions on Dimmesdale, whereas, in the film, Dimmesdale in- 
voluntarily betrays his guilty secret the first time that he meets Roger, as he — 
believing that he is alone with Hester — cries out: "Our Child!" Also, in 
Hawthorne’s novel, their love affair is never dealt with directly, and is only dis- 
covered gradually by the reader. 

Among other things, the first part of Marion's script includes a scene where 
Hester indulges in the sight of her beautiful hair. Marion didn't have to search 
far for inspiration, however, as Hawthorne already offers a most vivid and de- 
tailed description of Hester’s appearance: her hair, her features, her eyes, 
though in a different context, and — just like in the script — he takes side with 
her against the Puritan onlookers.’* The same insistence on her beauty occurs 
when Hester in the novel looks back on her own past: “She saw her own face, 
glowing with girlish beauty, and illuminating all the interior of the dusky mir- 
ror in which she had been wont to gaze at it."? This description might well 
have inspired the mirror scene included in the beginning of Marion’s script, 
where Hester checks her looks in a “mirror” — a piece of polished metal — cov- 
ered by a wall-hanging with the words “Vanity is an Evil Disease”. When He- 
ster’s bonnet in the script (as well as in the film) shortly thereafter falls off, so 
that her long hair loosens and the rays of sunlight seem to flood down over her 
head, this also seems to be a mere visualization of the description in the novel of 
“dark and abundant hair, so glossy that it threw off the sunshine with a 


gleam".'^ 
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Brouwers makes this scene at the beginning of film the starting point for her 
argument "that their [Sjóstróm's and Marion's] interpretation of Hester is some- 
what different — freer, less restrained — from the heroine of Hawthorne's nov- 
el”. However, the fact that several aspects of the scene seem to be well 
grounded in passages from the novel, though they then appear in different con- 
texts, must also be taken into consideration, and this provides a counter-argu- 
ment to Brouwers' somewhat too simplistic dichotomy between novel and 
script. After having described Hester's physical appearance in detail in the nov- 
el, as she is about to step onto the scaffold, Hawthorne immediately goes on to 
discuss her ladylike posture and her radiance: 


Those who had before known her, and had expected to behold her dimmed and ob- 
scured by a disastrous cloud, were astonished, and even startled, to perceive how her 
beauty shone out, and made a halo of the misfortune and ignominy in which she was 
enveloped. It may be true, that, to a sensitive observer, there was something exqui- 
sitely painful in it. Her attire, which, indeed, she had wrought for the occasion, in 
prison, and had modelled much after her own fancy, seemed to express the attitude 
of her spirit, the desperate recklessness of her mood, by its wild and picturesque pe- 
culiarity. But the point which drew all eyes, and, as it were, transfigured the wearer, — 
so that both men and women, who had been familiarly acquainted with Hester 
Prynne, were now impressed as if they beheld her for the first time, — was that SCAR- 
LET LETTER, so fantastically embroidered and illuminated upon her bosom. It had 
the effect of a spell, taking her out of the ordinary relations with humanity, and in- 
closing her in a sphere by herself. 


To endure the long hours on the scaffold, in her "intense consciousness of being 
the object of severe and universal observation", Hester seeks refuge in “mem- 
ory’s picture-gallery", where “the whole scene [...] seemed to vanish from her 
eyes or at least, glimmered indistinctly before them, like a mass of imperfectly 
shaped and spectral images"; "the scaffold of the pillory was a point of view 
that revealed to Hester Prynne the entire track along which she had been tread- 
ing", and she is relieved by these recollections from “her subsequent life; one 
picture precisely as vivid as another; [...] by the exhibition of these phantasma- 
goric forms”.'” Hester's experience on the scaffold is close to that of the specta- 
tor of magic lantern shows, or of the later cinemagoer, as she sees her own life 
pass by in tableauesque pictures. Moreover, they seem to appear in a montage- 
like succession, or even in superimposition, with the dim images from the pre- 
sent overlapping with a series of inner pictures from her past, one emanating 
from the other. 

But if Hawthorne's novel, as we have seen, is imbued with references to vi- 
suality and the gaze through the intermediary of the characters, it could also be 
argued that Sjóstróm's film — based as it is on Marion's script, "all about seeing 
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and being-seen" — takes the relationship to the visual to the next level, as it also 
makes explicit the spectatorial position as such. The gaze construed by the film 
does convey a message of its own, in particular in its including of the spectator's 
point of view, as it is built up through gestures directed towards the film spec- 
tator (as when Dimmesdale reveals the A on his own chest and rips off Hester’s 
A). So does Sjóstróm's particular cinematic language, which will be discussed in 
the following, with its superimpositions and the associative quality they bring, 
or with the use of off-screen space, which all seem to emphasize the presence of 
the spectator. 


An Aesthetics of Light 


As should have become obvious, the novel already includes a visual dimension 
to which Sjóstróm adds his specific cinematographic quality. This is true also of 
the instructions for lighting, the optical scenography, which may be discerned 
already in the novel as ideas or conceptions in the text. In discussing the rela- 
tionship between Hawthorne's novel and Sjóstróm's film, Swedish film historian 
Órjan Roth-Lindberg argues that the cinematic version of the story is carefully 
construed through what he calls "an aesthetics of light", grounded in the meta- 
phorical use of light in the novel so dear to Romanticism and Symbolism, oper- 
ating through analogies with nature, expressing a mental or spiritual cause of 
events through dualist images of light and dark. Roth-Lindberg also notes that 
the reader, if taking the film as the point of departure and looking at the novel 
from this point of view — much in the same way that I have done in discussing 
the visual cues above — may actually make “the amazing discovery that the 
whole direction of light is already there in the narration” .*® He therefore makes 
an inverted comparison from film to novel in order to uncover Sjóstróm's mise- 
en-scéne as "a hermeneutic approach to the original text, a sensitive reading of 
its visual potential". In the film version, these literary conceptions are concretely 
represented in cinematic space as a presence of light. It might, therefore, be pro- 
ductive to extend Roth-Lindberg's analysis to an examination of the film as a 
whole. 

Reverend Dimmesdale's head is surrounded by light, like a halo, the first time 
he is presented in profile against the church wall. He is also brightly lit as he 
stands in the pulpit during his sermon, where he reproaches Hester for having 
profaned the Lord's day, and behind his head, there seem to be white clouds in 
motion, so that his sermon acquires an almost prophetic quality as he says: "If 
ye sin, ye must pay - there is no escape"; indeed a prophecy loaded with signif- 
icance. 
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Hester, too, is associated with this light from the beginning of the story. A key 
example is the scene where a source of light off screen — the hidden mirror, 
reflecting the sun — casts its reflection in screen space, but without being noticed 
by the passers-by of the story other than precisely as a reflection. The light in 
this scene has a second effect: that of awakening the caged bird, which then 
starts to sing in the dancing light, followed by a harsh remark by the stinging 
Mistress Hibbins: “Hester Prynne's bird singing on the Lord's Day! What is Bos- 
ton coming to?""? As the bird flees, Hester chooses to try to capture it instead of 
obeying the command of the church bells, which will lead to her later conviction 
as sinner. The image of the bells function as a stern contrast to the freedom she 
enjoys for a short moment in the forest. Roth-Lindberg writes: 


As she follows the bird, she seems, in a dissolve to the bell tower, to be running right 
through and away from the commanding bells. And when she has reached the deep 
forest, which in the book and even more so in the film, is the space of love and for- 
bidden acts, she all of a sudden melts into the landscape through a long shot, trans- 
formative through light and movement.^? 


Only as the bells stop, Hester realizes that her hair has been left loose, and she 
hastily tries to pull it together under her bonnet before entering the church. 
Now, the forest all of a sudden looks darker, as the dark shadow of Puritanism 
been cast upon it. When the pastor later follows Hester home after her punish- 
ment, a soft light again seems to flood down on her. He is shown looking back 
at her from behind a bush, as if the contact with Hester had already made him 
part of nature, of the force that will eventually conquer him. 

In the next scene, the pastor walks in the forest in pious meditation, and He- 
ster, like the other women, has washed her underwear - which according to the 
Puritan regulations "are immodest though necessary/They must be washed in 
secret & hidden from masculine eyes". On meeting the pastor, Hester first tries 
to hide her "guilty" secret, but on his orders, she shows the garment hidden 
behind her back. He is embarrassed and tries to rush away, but she follows him 
and begs him to talk to her about her sins. As they walk they seem to come 
deeper into the forest, the natural, lyrical landscape, where the sunlight is soft — 
a central chapter in the novel, which takes place in the forest, is entitled "A 
Flood of Sunshine" - but merciful shadows also allow for a freedom from the 
sharp, pitiless light of the Puritan community which seeks to penetrate into 
every angle of life. 

The forests in the film strongly resemble those of the painter, Jean-Honoré 
Fragonard (1732-1806), whose lines seem to trail playfully through his pictorial 
compositions. They stand in contrast to the images of the community which in 
turn resemble paintings such as Rembrandt van Rijn's (1606-1669) The Syndics of 
the Clothmakers Guild or Frans Hals' (c. 1580-1666) Regents of the St Elizabeth Hos- 
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pital of Haarlem or The Women Regents of the Haarlem Almshouse. Thus the images 
are solidly anchored in a pictorial tradition spanning the time when the novel is 
supposed to take place to Hawthorne's own time. Sjóstróm himself also talked 
about drawing inspiration for his films from paintings, visiting museums in or- 
der to study lighting and picture composition, and buying countless reproduc- 
tions.** This method of his is indeed not limited to a few examples only — an- 
other pictorial reference has been mentioned in relation to HE WHo GETS 
SLAPPED — but rather appears to have been a consistent ingredient of Sjóstróm's 
craft, noted already in A MAN THERE Was, THE MONASTERY IN SENDOMIR Or 
THE PHANTOM CARRIAGE.” 

Bushes also reappear repeatedly as a metonymy for nature, first as Dimmes- 
dale chases Hester round a bush to make her reveal what she is hiding. She then 
throws the garment away onto the bush. Later, bushes hide them for a moment, 
and when they reappear, they hold hands. As they later walk out of frame to the 
right, the camera pans to the left and stops at the image of the underwear hang- 
ing on the bush as a metaphor for their forbidden intimacy. 

After a fade-out, there is a fade-in to a scene where we now see the reflection 
of the two lovers in the water. At first, the image is blurred, as the pastor throws 
twigs into the water, but then it becomes still and clear as a mirror. Next to the 
water, there is a bush, which hides the lover’s embrace. But their mirror reflec- 
tion in the water in the previous image seems to betray their secret, at least to 
the spectator. They are already involved in what is to become a play with dou- 
bleness; the reflection in the water repeats Hester’s reflection in the hidden mir- 
ror from the first reel. There is a third mirror scene, doubling the first one in the 
forest. Now it is Pearl’s image that is reflected in the water as she plays with a 
garland that she puts in her hair. Then there is a cut to an image of Hester and 
Dimmesdale lying down and resting on the grass. As they talk about their es- 
cape, Hester tears off the A and loosens her hair. The scene therefore also func- 
tions as a double of the first mirror scene when her hair was loosened for the 
first time, the happy days before the A would forever be imprinted on her bo- 
som. In the conclusion of his essay, Roth-Lindberg argues that: 


the fugitive, simple, almost playful images in the montage are — on one level — expres- 
sing the “mirror relation" in all of Sjóstróm's films, which is revealed — and possible to 
notice — only with the new observations and language of psychoanalysis during the 
70s and 80s. This relation of mirroring or doubling exists between the living and the 
dead (The Phantom Carriage), between the I and the masks (the play with double iden- 
tities in He Who Gets Slapped), between man and his image — in the mirror and in the 
child (The Scarlet Letter).*? 
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To him, this mirror relation — with its unique cinematic expression through the 
dissolve as well as its classic symbolic expression through the mask, the mirror 
and the body double - thus remains an important key to Sjóstróm's work. 

The play with shadows, however, is just as important as the light. A key scene 
in the film is where Dimmesdale proposes to Hester, only to find that she is 
already married. In contrast to their previous meetings — except for the initial 
one in the church - this does not take place in exterior space, in the landscape 
that allowed them their freedom. It is winter, and the pastor visits Hester in her 
house. The interior is lit, not least by the fire, but in the beginning, as he enters, 
the dark shadow he casts seems to prefigure what is to come. As they talk, sha- 
dows of a chair or of the spinning wheel are cast on the walls, which seems to 
visualize the sombre and fateful character of their meeting. When Dimmesdale 
understands the full truth, he walks away from Hester and is hidden by a wall 
in the foreground. Only his giant, black shadow is visible in the background as 
he sits down, leaning his face into his hands. The usual evening call in the vil- 
lage is then heard: "Lights out! All is well!", upon which the room is darkened. 
The darkness serves as cover for their final embrace, now with a new dimension 
of guilt added, before Dimmesdale hastily leaves, and Hester, left alone in the 
house, desperately puts her hands on her breast, in the form of an A. Shortly 
thereafter, Hester — as if driven by an inner force impossible to retain — rushes 
out after him, a dark shadow against the white snow. As she returns to her 
house, she leans against the door as she closes it, and the shadow of the spin- 
ning wheel now covers her. The composition seems to suggest an image of a 
martyr having been condemned to the wheel, a frequent motif in religious ico- 
nography. (FIG. 10 * 11) This image of the wheel is then cast upon her several 
times as she walks back and forth in the room. It may not be too far-fetched to 
read this image as a pictorial allusion prefiguring her martyrdom to come, as 
Hawthorne in his novel makes another reference to religious iconography in 
relation to Hester: 


Had there been a Papist among the crowd of Puritans, he might have seen in this 
beautiful woman, so picturesque in her attire and mien, and with the infant at her 
bosom, an object to remind him of the image of Divine Maternity, which so many 
illustrious painters have vied with one another to represent.*4 


This Madonna-like image of Hester also appears in the film as she is led to the 
scaffold with the child in her arms. 
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Fig. 10: Caught in a web or condemned to the wheel — An Iconographic Reference 
(THE SCARLET LETTER). 
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Fig. 11: German woodcut from the Middle Ages (exact date and creator unknown). 
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Stylistic Devices 


A question that remains is, then, whether these thematic elements, which are 
consequently expressed in the mise-en-scene of the film, also appear on the level 
of cinematic devices such as the dissolves that we have shown to be Sjóstróm's 
most characteristic stylistic feature? 

In the second reel, as Hester has been put in the stocks while people are pas- 
sing by, a sign above her head indicates the nature of her crime. Immediately 
upon this follows a dissolve to a close-up of the sign: ‘FOR RUNNING & PLAY- 
ING ON Ye SABBATH' (which in the script had read: 'PUNISHED FOR 
LAUGHING AND SINGING ON THE SABBATH ),? the previous image still 
being visible for a while in superimposition. The change from the original script 
into a more visual or 'cinematographic' version of the ordeal appears as quite 
significant. In addition, the figure of Hester is here brought together with the A 
of ‘PLAYING’ so that her body appears to be merging into the letter. The close- 
up of the sign is followed by a second dissolve back to a full shot of Hester in 
the stocks, but now at a lesser distance. Once again, the two images overlap for 
a moment, the A now instead overshadowing Hester's face so that it becomes 
completely covered by the A. This A reappears time after time in her life as she 
is condemned for adultery to wear upon her breast the letter A. Her daughter 
playfully writes an A in the sand whereas her beloved fatally brands the letter 
upon his own breast. (FIG. 12) 

The very last images of the film contain a dissolve of the same kind, analyzed 
in relation to the thematics of the film by Órjan Roth-Lindberg: 


Here follows a last image of Hester Prynne — a close-up of her face turned upwards, 
which dissolves into an image of the front of the church with the bell tower — the 
building is situated right behind her as she sits at the pillory. For a moment, her face 
is inscribed into the form of the building; she literally unites with the temple. The 
outcast, who here, more than anyone else, mirrors the presence of love, is identified — 
in a very concrete manner — with the Church of Christ. It is possible to interpret this 
dissolve as a visual metaphor expressing the parable of the "true" Church as Christ's 
body: the despised who has refused to compromise with her love incarnates the 
sacred." 


An alternative approach, however, could also be suggested, where the contour 
of the church, with its roof formed like a widened A, recalls the sign of adultery 
prefigured in the first dissolve. Thus, the church might be interpreted as the 
institution that has judged and rejected Hester, which forever has imposed the 
letter A on her, an interpretation that seems all the more motivated as the crowd 
which has condemned her is present in the image in front of the building; they 
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appear in superimposition through her face. This kind of dissolve, then, may 
create highly ambiguous images as they don't always deal with clear-cut paral- 
lels or simple meanings. 
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Fig. 12: The Letter A for adultery prefigured (THE SCARLET LETTER). 


Not least striking is the fact — which seems rather unique in this case, compared 
to other Sjóstróm films in Sweden and in Hollywood - that these dissolves do 
not appear in the original scenario; instead, they seem to have been added dur- 
ing the shooting or editing process. Thus, not only is there a continuity from the 
use of dissolves in the director's Swedish period, but the device has also been 
further developed and elaborated, in spite of the more standardized mode of 
production in Hollywood. How, then, did Sjóstróm manage to maintain some 
aspects of his style in Hollywood? Part of the explanation probably lies in the 
fact that he, like other European directors, was hired from outside. At least for a 
while, this might have granted him a special status: he was not just one of the 
ordinary workers of the film factory. His contract mentioned above, regulating 
his rights and obligations, also seems to confirm his exceptional status in the 
system. 

On a more general level, this continuity between THE SCARLET LETTER and 
the director's earlier "Swedish style" was observed by many contemporary 
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critics at the time. Their particular emphasis on continuity, as far as THE SCAR- 
LET LETTER was concerned, may paradoxically be due to the fact that this was 
actually the first time that Sjóstróm made a film based on a novel by an Amer- 
ican author — but the insistence of the critics in this case is particularly note- 
worthy as the film that he had made immediately before was THE TOWER OF 
Liss, which was based on a Lagerlof novel. Sven Stolpe in the earlier cited arti- 
cle even dared to call the film "Swedish", whereas the magazine Filmjournalen 
proclaimed that "Sjóstróm has rediscovered himself, his old Swedish identity. 
[...] The fact that the film strikes us as more Swedish than American recom- 
mendis it all the more. It is Swedish in the sense that characterized our films 
during their glory days — its literary and artistic eminence is worthy of a mas- 
ter.”°7 Picture Play also wrote that "Victor Seastrom’s direction is that of a mas- 
ter, and the Scandinavian sympathy with the traditions of our rock-bound New 
England is strongly manifested in every scene."^? 

If contemporary critics on both sides of the Atlantic thus agreed on the Swed- 
ish or Scandinavian feeling conveyed by the film, this has become a common- 
place in later film historical accounts. It is striking to what extent not only the 
reception in the contemporary press, but also the reception of researchers 
throughout the decades, appears as uncritically uniform in the assumptions 
made. Several Swedish historians emphasize the thematic and stylistic continu- 
ity with the director's earlier Swedish works.*? In his book on the age of the 
silent feature picture, Richard Koszarski writes: 


Choosing a Swedish director, Victor Seastrom, and a Swedish co-star, Lars Hanson, 
Gish succeeded in giving the picture the aura of the early Swedish cinema classics. 
Time and place became powerful characters, compensating for the necessarily deli- 
cate handling of the adultery theme.*° 


In this connection, Gish's statement about the Swedes being "closer to the feel- 
ings of New England Puritans", quoted in the beginning of this chapter, might 
again be recalled. Her initial wish to make the film, and to make it with Sjós- 
tróm as director, was grounded precisely in this vision, of a specific relationship 
between the idea of "Swedishness" and the central themes of the story. 

Also, according to Graham Petrie, “the film has the 'Lagerlóf' elements of 
adultery, illegitimacy, the pressures of an intolerant public opinion, guilt, pun- 
ishment, atonement and repentance”, and he continues that: “Besides its ‘Swed- 
ish’ themes, the film allows for more interplay between human beings and their 
natural environment, again along the lines of the Lagerlof adaptations, than had 
been the case in Sjóstróm's American work so far.”?" 

Thus, continuity may be traced on a general, thematic level as well as stylisti- 
cally, in the handling of light or landscape, and down to the smallest details, 
such as the use of one specific device, the dissolve, which perhaps more than 
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any other has characterized Sjóstróm as a director. Working with Gish and Han- 
son again in his next film, THE WIND, according to Koszarski "now considered 
one of the finest of silent features but barely released in 1928 during the transi- 
tion to sound", Sjóstróm would be able to develop some of these stylistic ele- 
ments further. 


Conquering Nature - THE WIND 


“Man — puny but irresistible - encroaching forever on Nature's vastnesses, gra- 
dually, very gradually wresting away her strange secrets, subduing her fierce 
elements — conquers the earth!” This introductory intertitle from Victor Sjós- 
tróm's sixth Hollywood film, THE WIND (1928), based on a 1925 novel with the 
same title by Dorothy Scarborough, opens the story in evoking a grandiose reg- 
ister.' Scarborough, however, interestingly enough, was not only a novelist, but 
also an English professor, whose dissertation dealt with Gothic themes which 
she then developed in her own writing, not least in The Wind.* The script credit 
was, as with THE SCARLET LETTER, given to Frances Marion. In the following, 
the film will be examined in close detail: not only its text, but also the relation 
to some of its contexts: the Western genre, Gothic tradition, Scandinavian land- 
scape. These relationships are not entirely unproblematic. According to Susan 
Kollin, who has analyzed the novel in depth, "the film overlooked much of the 
novel's critique of frontier attitudes about labor, race, and national identity", not 
surprisingly in the hope of a more general appeal to the potential film audi- 
ence.? 

The story of the film itself is easily summarized: Letty, an orphan, seeks re- 
fuge with her cousin, whose wife, however, views her as a rival. Left with no 
other choice, she marries their neighbour, Lige, but she finds him frightening 
and abhorrent, and he resolves not to force himself on her. During a storm, the 
cattle dealer Roddy rapes Letty. This is shown only symbolically, in Graham 
Petrie's words: "through the physical violence of the wind itself and the tradi- 
tional sexual symbolism of the stallion".* She shoots him in self-defence. De- 
spite her shock, she struggles to bury him in the sand, an impossible task in the 
very strong wind. Finally nature does the job itself, the wind covering him with 
sand. The initial version of the film ends with the crazed Letty receding into the 
storm, just like in Roddy’s initial account of what — according to an Indian le- 
gend - happens to women; they become mad in the wind. In the final version, 
however, a happy ending was tagged on at the request of Irving Thalberg (in 
spite of the scriptwriter's protests: "But no happy ending, Irving, Please not 
that!”).° The decision was based on one of Thalberg's famous preview screen- 
ings, to which Sjóstróm's films among many others were repeatedly subject. In 
the added ending, Lige returns and Letty is capable of loving him now that she 
— by a baptism of the wind — has been liberated from her fear. 

Lillian Gish, who had chosen the novel as well as written a four-page treat- 
ment serving as starting point for the screenplay, also insisted on having Lars 
Hanson play opposite her in this film, as in THE SCARLET LETTER, and on having 
Sjöström, rather than Clarence Brown, MGM's initial suggestion, to direct. 
Meanwhile, Sjóstróm demanded that the exteriors be shot on location in the 
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Mojave Desert. Given 120-degree temperatures and nine wind machines whip- 
ping up the sand that was the visually most distinctive feature of the film, it was 
an extraordinarily taxing ordeal. Gish later called it "one of my worst experi- 
ences in filmmaking" 7 (FIG. 13) 


Fig. 13: 120-degrees temperatures and wind machines: according to Lillian Gish 
“one of my worst experiences in filmmaking” (THE WIND). 


THE WIND was shot as a silent film, but it opened too late (23 November 1928) to 
be wholeheartedly received as such by the critics and public. The talkies had 
just made their breakthrough (THE JAzz SINGER was first shown in 1927). This 
general reluctance towards the film probably had other reasons as well, such as 
the sombre story; that the producer Irving Thalberg considered it a risky project 
is revealed by a telegram to Sjóstróm where he gives instructions in order to try 
to save its commercial potential: 


After careful discussion with Frances and getting opinion of several people definitely 
[sic] decided we must have Hanson clean shaven from time of her washing dishes on 
to finish of picture otherwise there will be no conviction of growing romance and 
certainly no audience desire to see it come about stop we are taking enough chances 
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on picture without destroying only hope of making it commercial stop please dont 
worry about this regards Irving Thalberg.” 


In Stockholm, the film was screened for the first time on 3 December 1928 at the 
China cinema. The most prestigious venue in Sweden, it had opened shortly 
before — in October — with Edmond Goulding’s Love. In connection with this 
opening, an ambitious advertising programme was distributed, Chinas Filmnytt, 
where THE WIND was also introduced: "[I]ts story about loving and struggling 
is told with a fury, an absorbing intensity that brings Sjóstróm's Swedish mas- 
terpieces to mind."? Likewise, Swedish reviews of THE WIND emphasized the 
connection to Sjóstróm's Swedish period: "There is a striking resemblance be- 
tween this mystic of no man's land and the mystic developed by Selma Lagerlóf 
in ‘Korkarlen’ — secret forces are at work through supernatural impulses that 
poor earthly creatures are not able to penetrate.""? It is striking that this film 
presents the clearest divergences between Swedish and American reviews. 
Whereas the Swedish critics seemed to be even more enthusiastic than usual, 
their American colleagues on the contrary were quite negative; whereas Swedes 
saw the film as "national" in its imagery of nature, Americans tended, as we 
shall see, to judge this symbolic quality as being too obvious. Interestingly en- 
ough, in one review, Sjóstróm had become American; he is mentioned among 
“our” directors, sharing their problematic qualities, and he is criticized for hav- 
ing forgotten his special Scandinavian touch. The obviousness with which he is 
now accused turns out to be the same characteristic of Hollywood cinema — 
which has been named an excessively obvious cinema - that he was previously 
said to have avoided in THE TOWER or LIES: 


The film shows one bad tendency of our directors and scenarists, its atmospheric 
chord is twanged too often. In the present case in their anxiety to make the wind felt 
and heard (and sound synchronisation will only make matters worse), they have 
blown the bellows and shovelled the sand over-long and with too much energy. It is 
surprising that Victor Seastrom, noted in his Scandinavian days for his eerie touch 
and delicate hintings, should so far have lost sight of the art of suggestion in a story 
made exclusively to his hand as to have, so to speak, piled it on until the illusion is 
well nigh buried under and winnowed away. What might have become imaginative 
cinema has been made obvious movie, no mater what excellent movie it may be.” 


Mordaunt Hall in The New York Times was even more sharp in his comments on 
the film. Sjóstróm this time is accused of having overworked the film, the result 
thus becoming too obvious: 


Victor Seastrom hammers home his points until one longs for just a suggestion of 
subtlety. The villain's sinister smile appears to last until his dying breath. Mr. Seas- 
trom's wind is like some of the vocal effects in sound pictures, for nobody can deny 
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its power, but it comes in strict continuity, with seldom the impression of a gust. And 
instead of getting along with the story, Mr. Seastrom makes his production very te- 
dious by constantly calling attention to the result of the wind. If it were realistic, it 
would all be very well, but it isn't. Sand and dust are discovered on the bread, on the 
dishes, on the sheets, and wherever Letty (Miss Gish), a spiritual young Virginian, 


turns.” 


But in retrospect, THE WIND has often been considered Sjóstróm's greatest Hol- 
lywood masterpiece and one of his best works ever. Film historians have parti- 
cularly pointed out that Sjöström in this film succeeded in rendering the invis- 
ible - the wind — visible through its effect: the sandstorm, which plays such an 
important role in the film. It has been noted that Sjóstróm, precisely at the time 
where silent cinema turned to sound, made a last effort to explore the forms of 
the visible in order to make a silent record of sound, these silent sounds being a 
characteristic trait in several of his earlier Swedish films. 

Here, Bengt Forslund among others have stressed the importance of close-ups 
during the director's Swedish period, particularly those that stretch the narra- 
tive limits of silent film by appearing to generate sound, like in THE GIRL FROM 
THE MARSH Crort, where the male hero Gudmund is falsely accused of mur- 
der: 


Or take the effectively inserted close-up of Gudmund's coffee cup, which falls to the 
ground when Gudmund's mother reads out from the paper the news of the murder — 
a sound effect one in fact hears, in spite of the silence, and one experiences the conflict- 
ing proceedings still more strikingly when the whole wedding comes to a halt simply 
as a result of the lay assessor's hand interrupting a fiddler's bow. One feels the silence in 


fact, as intensely as though it had occurred in a sound movie.'* 


Several of the scenes from THE WIND which will be discussed in the following 
include and make use of violent sounds in much the same way as in Forslund's 
description above. There is of course the whirling storm itself, but just as much 
its results: a herd of cows breaking their fence, a table lamp being overturned 
and starting a fire, hands knocking, doors supposedly slamming in the wind. 
All those images — shown in close-up or cut-in — suggest sound effects to the 
extent that they seem to have functioned as such. As a matter of fact a "sound 
version" of THE WiND was also released, with a soundtrack containing sounds 
of the wind, with some added effects (like dogs barking) together with a musi- 
cal leitmotif: "Love Brought the Sunshine", all in order to compensate for the 
film's lack of sound. It is striking that several critics of the period actually com- 
plained about the added sound being redundant in its doubling the sound al- 
ready mediated through the images, which also testifies to the effectiveness of 
Sjóstróm's method of making "a silent record of sound".'? 
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Landscape of the Origins 


In THE WIND, the landscape seems to take centre stage once again. On the one 
hand, there is the Western aspect, where Scarborough’s novel - to borrow Susan 
Kollin’s expression — “restores white women's agency to ‘the winning of the 
West”’.*° In the film, too, the traditional theme of woman in domestic space 
overlaps with woman striving to conquer and dominate landscape. On the 
other hand, there is also a Gothic aspect to the landscape in both novel and 
film. The winning of the West has not been an unambiguous enterprise; on the 
contrary, white man's conquests have brought destruction to landscape and led 
to death or displacement of the original, American Indian population. Superna- 
tural images of nature appear repeatedly in the story, often combined with re- 
ferences to the region's indigenous peoples, dispelling the myth of the frontier. 
Thus, “a Gothic nature operates to unsettle Western myths"."7 

But there is yet another aspect to be taken into account, namely the relation to 
Scandinavian landscape; perhaps the feature most often discussed as a main 
characteristic of Sjóstróm's earlier films, and thus in his case a particularly 
strong sign of the continuity between Sweden and Hollywood. According to 
Peter Cowie, landscape in A MAN THERE Was (TERJE VIGEN) - for the first time 
in film history - reflects the conflicts both within and between the characters in 
the narrative.*® In an article on A MAN THERE Was, John Fullerton also touches 
upon this characteristic: 


The most striking aspect of Terje Vigen is its finely-wrought narrative structure; a nar- 
rative such that the sea is not merely a symbol for the object of revenge but the very 
embodiment of the revenge motif . [...] Not only do the people of Grimstad fare by 
the sea and live beside the sea — the economic and the geographical basis of their 
livelihood — but in a very strict sense the sea is both an instrument for their protection 
and a source of potential danger.'? 


Widening the scope of his analysis, Fullerton also discusses THE OUTLAW AND 
His WIFE where snow and ice play a similar double role; they function as pro- 
tection against the arm of the law, but at the same time they cause the death of 
the two central characters. Landscape in both these films appears as strongly 
metaphorical. Fullerton points to the dialectics in the relationship between hu- 
man and landscape, which establishes analogies between them.*° 

In his review of THE OUTLAW AND His Wire, French filmmaker and critic 
Louis Delluc had already mentioned “a third interpreter, particularly eloquent: 
landscape!”, which echoes several other comments from the period." Henri 
Agel repeats the same point, talking about a fascinating "fusion between man 
and landscape". In my own analysis of THE OUTLAW AND His Wie, I have 
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shown in detail how man's exposure to the overwhelmingly powerful forces of 
nature seems to make the latter more and more hostile. Thus, the shape of 
landscape in the film functions as a series of visual presages, which to the spec- 
tator forebodes the dark conclusion of the narrative. In a similar manner, the 
central element in THE WIND appears as an ever-present, overwhelming force 
in the film that makes all attempts at human resistance appear futile and inef- 
fectual. The original ending of the film seems particularly close to its Swedish 
forerunner. Graham Petrie, however, emphasizes the difference between THE 
WIND and its Swedish predecessors: 


In The Wind [ . . .], there is little grandeur in the natural environment; rather it is a 
relentless, omnipresent force that steadily saps the willpower and the energy of the 
central character and demonstrates in its unpredictable eruptions into violence that 
human attempts to resist it are puny and ephemeral. Nature here is neither an awe- 
inspiring, almost mystical force, as in the Swedish films, nor a challenge to be over- 


come through human courage and endurance, as in an American Westem "7 


Petrie may be right in tracing a divergence in the way of dealing with landscape 
in THE WIND. Still, what unites this film with both A MAN THERE Was and THE 
OuTLAW AND His WIFE is that the portrayal of landscape is far from idyllic or 
romantic, as in so many other Swedish films from the silent era. Instead, it is, as 
in THE WIND, a natural force or an original, primordial power which was there 
long before any human being entered the stage. And man’s attempts to conquer 
this force, evoked in the first intertitle of THE WIND, are doomed to be in vain, or 
in Petrie’s words, the statement is “quickly shown to be a premature and over- 
confident assumption". This also seems to point in yet another direction, 
namely that the causes for the dominance of the wind, as well as the woman's 
problematic position, "stem less from some meta-physical force of nature than 
from ideologies that shape the social position and power of white, middle-class 
women" ZP 

This film, however, produced in a new context, also comes close to embody- 
ing what Mikhail Iampolski, following Laplanche and Pontalis, has labelled the 
^phantasm of origins", which according to Iampolski keeps haunting the entire 
problematics of influence.*” In the case of Swedish cinema this “phantasm of 
origins" is particularly associated with the original quality of landscape. At the 
same time, it is separated from the culture that generated the phantasm and 
integrated within a new cultural framework. The vitality of the phantasm, how- 
ever, is clearly demonstrated in an article from 1924 by Chicago critic Clary Berg 
on the Swedish origin of Sjóstróm's films: 


The secret lies in their style rather in the way of achievement. It lies in their method of 
letting the simply magnificent act by its own efforts. It is precisely the simplicity that 
grants their film productions the great effect that appears. We decorate our Christmas 
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trees with tinsel, in order to make people believe in them. The Swedes show us their 
pine trees the way they are in reality, striving towards the sky.?8 


In fact, this “phantasm of origins” serves as a way of accounting for the influ- 
ence from Sjóstróm's Swedish films to the American ones, with particular focus 
on landscape portrayal. As Robert Herring put it in an essay from 1929, "Land- 
scape is image in Seastrom”.*? The iconographic symbolism of the landscape, 
however, paradoxically also sheds light upon the specific cinematic context 
within which these films were produced. THE WIND thus also serves as a kind 
of essay on the twofold capacity of the cinematic image - the feeling of move- 
ment created by "framing" the wind — as well as the palpable sensation of wind 
that the composition gives rise to by rooting it in actual temporal experience. 
The visual power is systematically heightened during the course of the film by 
the connection which, for better or worse, is forged between Letty and the wind. 
As it is stated in one of the first titles: "This is the story of a woman who came 
into the domain of the winds." Indeed, this title condenses the central idea of 
the story, where the construction of landscape is increasingly merged with the 
portrayal of female subjectivity. The key theme of the film is the gradual inter- 
twining between Letty and the natural forces represented by the wind and the 
sand, finally collapsing the boundaries between subjective and objective, inner 
and outer space. Emmanuelle André has convincingly argued that every epi- 
sode in the film consists in a displacement of the original shot-countershot 
structure, where Letty progressively advances towards the doors and windows 
that she faces, thus also confronting the wind to an ever-increasing degree: 


Any advancement of the body towards the frame engages a supplementary degree of 
fragility, corresponding to three levels of occupying space: first of all, the wind is 
framed (in the train, at the farm), then the frame is shattered (during the feast and the 
storm), then the body crosses the frame (the final aggression).?? 


Framing the Wind 


The theme of THE WIND is introduced in the first sequence of the film. In the 
establishing shot, a train crosses the prairie, accompanied by smoke and dust, 
prefiguring the wind and sand that will soon take over the scene completely. In 
a few interiors from the train, Roddy and Letty are introduced, he gazing at her 
from behind and then, approaching, brushing sand off his sleeve. This gesture 
later turns out to be the most frequently reoccurring throughout the film, and is 
used on numerous occasions by the male characters Roddy, Lige, and his comic 
counterpart, Sourdough, often as sign of embarrassment or defensiveness. 
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These interiors are followed by a new exterior shot, now closer to the train, 
which shows the sand drifting about, and in the next cut back to the compart- 
ment is shown whirling into the train through the open window. Roddy’s first 
narrative function thus is to help Letty close the window, thereby indicating the 
central line of division between inner and outer space. Having laughed at first 
at Letty's naive remark that she wished that the awful wind would stop blow- 
ing, Roddy, however, soon predicts her dark future in the domain of the winds. 
"Injuns call this the ‘land oi the winds’ - it never stops blowing here,” and in the 
next title: “day in, day out; whistlin' and howlin' makes folks go crazy — espe- 
cially women!" This is the first, but definitely not the last time, that "Injuns" are 
mentioned in the film, and closely connected to its Gothic side. As Susan Kollin 
states in her analysis of Scarborough's novel, "the Gothicized Indian operates as 
a ghostly reminder of a national past that was once dangerous and enticing, 
deadly but intriguing"; here, however, the novel also adds a critique of "the 
nation’s expansionist ideologies".? The film hovers between these two posi- 
tions; while downplaying any explicit critique, it still sticks to the novel's "refu- 
sal to grant white characters a place of innocence in the text" 27 

During the train sequence, the wind is introduced visually by repeated shots 
of the window frame covering the film frame almost entirely. These shots are 
inserted three times during the train sequence, with the sand hitting the win- 
dow more and more violently. On the second occasion, the window frame with 
the sand is dissolved into the next shot of Letty and Roddy. For a moment their 
image is entirely covered by the whirling sand, both inscribing them visually 
into the "domain of the winds" and introducing, for the second time, the central 
theme of the crossing of borders — windows, doors — separating protected space 
from unprotected. This particular sequence also introduces the use of dissolves, 
a device used throughout the film and often combined with another central fea- 
ture: the close attention to certain important details, which in most cases are 
foregrounded by close-ups.?? The dissolves also introduce on a stylistic level 
another important Gothic trope of the film: the doubling, in this case, of space. 

The dominant theme of THE WIND stays in focus for the narrative as Letty and 
Roddy leave the train, primarily through the visual means of the whirling sand, 
now directly exposing her to its force, but also on a secondary level, as a contin- 
uous subject of conversation. In Letty's first conversation with Lige, as he has 
picked her up on her arrival, he tells her the frightening story of "Old Norther", 
once again associating the wind with the Indians. Thus, the “phantasm of the 
origins" is evoked in a figurative sense as the original force of nature is con- 
nected to the original inhabitants of the land: "Mighty queer - Injuns think the 
North wind is a ghost horse that lives in the clouds." This is followed by a cut to 
Letty after which the image of a horse galloping up in the clouds is inserted for 
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the first time. Its subjective character is confirmed by a cut back to Letty, her 
eyes wide open in horror. This subjective shot is to be followed. 

The first key sequence in the gradual progression of "the domain of the 
winds" is the dance party, which is introduced by a shot of an orchestra playing, 
where the shadows and the movement of people dancing in the foreground are 
strangely reminiscent of sand blowing. Apart from this symbolic reminder of 
the threatening forces of nature, however, the party scene takes place in a closed 
and seemingly protected indoor space, where no windows or doors give an ink- 
ling of the ever-presence of the wind outside. Within this apparently safe- 
guarded sphere, Roddy offers Letty a mirror, first shown from behind, which 
makes it appear as a framed picture. When a cut to the opposite perspective 
reveals Letty's face in close-up within the frame of the mirror, this on the one 
hand marks the culmination of intimate space, but, on the other hand, also re- 
veals its profoundly illusory character. The contrast is enormous when the 
doors immediately afterwards are flung open, and the announcement of the 
cyclone is confirmed both visually by its menacing black shape, rapidly ap- 
proaching, and through the movement of the sand blowing into the building 
and people fleeing in panic. This is the first time that the clear line of division 
between interior and exterior space, which was established in the first scene of 
the film through the train window, is violated. But it is still only a dark forebod- 
ing of what is yet to come: this movement, collapsing the distinction between 
inner and outer space, will be accomplished throughout the film. 


Shattering the Frame 


This dramatic peak is followed by comic relief in the next scene, where Lige and 
Sourdough both propose to Letty who bursts out into laughter, commenting to 
Cora, her cousin's wife: "And for a moment, I thought they were serious . . .". 
However, as Cora reacts with hostility to this comment, and in jealousy throws 
Letty away from her husband, who has entered the room, the tone of the scene 
is sharpened, and Letty's unprotected position is clearly revealed. It is only logi- 
cal that the next shot shows her wincing, obviously at the sound of the wind, as 
the following cut shows the whirling sand once again. 

After Letty's unsuccessful attempt to join Roddy, who now confesses that he 
is already married, the wedding scene follows, which is exemplary in its con- 
centration on significant details in close-up, joined together by dissolves. Leav- 
ing Roddy's hotel in a carriage, Cora makes clear to Letty the destiny that awaits 
her in an intertitle: "Two men want to marry you — make up your mind, which 
one you'll accept." This is followed by a frontal shot of the two women, after 
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which there is a fade-out to black for a few seconds. Then a fade-in shows a 
couple of anonymous hands in the foreground, one slipping a ring on the 
other's finger, with an open book and the chest of a person with a sheriff star in 
the background. A slow dissolve transfers the spectator to an unknown space: a 
close-up of dirty dishes on a sandy sink. Then a new dissolve reveals a table 
with a lit lamp in focus, surrounded by a bottle and other dirty dishes. Yet an- 
other dissolve reveals Letty within this space, for a second overlapping the 
lamp in the middle. This series of dissolves thus both include and enclose her in 
the interior space of Lige's house to which she is constrained by marriage. The 
film thus gradually isolates its heroine in a position of victimization. She re- 
mains almost constantly enclosed in a prison-like shelter which, however, turns 
out to be insufficient as enclosure. According to Ray Tumbleson, this all corre- 
sponds well to the construction of domestic femininity in the eighteenth-century 
novel.?4 

In the following scene, Letty and Lige are alone for the first time after their 
wedding. Graham Petrie calls this a strong sequence: 


The intensity of Lillian Gish's performance combines with Sjóstróm's directorial skill 
to create a complex pattern of repulsion and attraction, conciliation and antagonism, 
evasion and misunderstanding, through gesture, movement, facial expression, cam- 
era angle, and the bare, uncluttered setting that both allows the emotions to evolve 
without visual distraction and serves as a reminder of the bleak future awaiting Letty 
in her married life.?? 


How, then, is this pattern created? Lige approaches Letty awkwardly, and then 
shows her the bedroom, brushing sand off the bedspread. As he leaves the 
room and closes the door, she lets down her hair, as he is shown in a crosscut- 
ting, preparing coffee. She reacts once again to some off-screen sound, which is 
followed by a cut-in of an exterior shot of the house in the whirling sandstorm. 
He enters again, offering her the coffee, which she pours out while he isn't look- 
ing. She picks up the comb again and frantically tugs at her hair in order to 
divert his attention. He leaves the room. At that point, the cutting alternates 
between the two rooms, where husband and wife are each pacing back and 
forth — bound together by the same frustration and by the cut-in shots of wind 
howling outside the house - an image of dysfunctional, or unconsummated 
sexuality. 

Lige marches rapidly out of the bedroom, leaving her there and closing the 
door behind him, thus creating a double space with the couple separated by the 
door, not dissimilar to the previously mentioned scene in THE PHANTOM CAR- 
RIAGE with husband and wife on each side of the door: this scene is repeated 
twice, first as he threatens her with an axe, and then when he seeks reconcilia- 
tion before it is too late. It thus suggests the double possibility of the door, to 
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separate or reunite the couple. In THE WIND, a dissolve from Lige to Letty be- 
hind the closed door is followed by another dissolve from her to a close-up of 
his boots, as he walks across the room and turns around. Then another dissolve 
from his boots to an exterior shot of the house in the sandstorm, an image in- 
serted earlier in the preceding scene where it was presented as a subjective im- 
age, introduced by a shot where she obviously reacts to the sound of the wind. 
Here, it is immediately followed by a dissolve back to Letty walking around, 
her eyes opened in horror in the characteristic way that associates the wind, 
confirming once again the subjective status of the image. At this point, the dis- 
solves are replaced by cuts. First to his boots, as he once again walks across the 
room and turns around, aiming at the can in which he previously had served 
her coffee, and then - for the first time — to her shoes turned in the direction “to- 
ward him." A new cut back to his boots shows him Kicking the can, which is 
followed by a cut across the line to a reverse angle where it lands in the direc- 
tion of the door. After the next cut, there is only a brief glimpse of her shoes as 
she tramples on the spot. The following cut takes the spectator back to his shoes 
as he takes a run. Then, in a shot of the lower part of the door, it is flung open 
and his boots are seen entering and then hesitating for a moment. In the next 
cut, her shoes are shown as she takes a step backward - cut to his boots moving 
forward - cut back to her shoes, showing his boots arriving into the same image 
frame. The last cut in the scene changes from the previous low angle to a me- 
dium shot of the couple as he embraces her violently, which leads to her disgust 
and hatred. 

Lige then leaves Letty alone in the room, promising never to touch her again, 
and closes the door between them with a definitive gesture; it confirms that she 
is now forever enclosed, alone, into the space that she never wanted to enter. 
The frontier between these two indoor spaces is much more absolute than the 
fragile borderline between the house and the surrounding outdoor space. This 
is revealed when she starts sobbing, hiding her face in her hands, but soon en- 
ough she takes her hands from her eyes again, listening, which is followed by 
an exterior shot of sand whirling in the direction of the camera, seemingly to- 
wards her. This demonstrates the increasing degree of her tension; her reaction 
to the sound of the wind is not only shown as before, by the more neutral exter- 
ior image of the house in the storm, but it is further emphasized by the wind 
and the sand attacking her. An intertitle summarizes her sombre state of mind: 


” 


^Wind...sand...sand...wind...yesterday... tomorrow... forever... —". 
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From Physical Space to Mental Space 


The next shot returns at first to the low angle close-up device dominating the 
preceding sequence, showing Letty's feet together with a broom as she sweeps 
the floor in the apparent calm of the morning. Lige's feet pass by and leave the 
house as he picks up his hat and closes the front door in a gesture repeating that 
of the night before, the sand blowing into the house. She looks out through the 
window at a group of men gathered in front of the house, her solitude being 
accentuated, firstly, by her indoor isolation and the sand whirling outside, and 
secondly by Lige returning to pick up his jacket before leaving. This is con- 
firmed by the next intertitle, as she begs: "Take me with you Lige — I'll go mad 
here - alone with that wind -.” Her initiative makes her dominate the doors for 
a while: she closes the door separating the rooms of the house and then opens 
and closes the front door as she leaves, for the first time voluntarily entering the 
domain of the winds. However, the attempt ends in a fatality: first, she has to 
get off her own horse in the strong wind, and then she falls from Lige's horse, 
seemingly blown off; thus Sourdough has to take her back to the ranch. After 
the insertion of a shot of several carrions, Lige for the first time predicts the 
arrival of the northern wind, discovered through his binoculars. 

In the shot following their return, Sourdough stands by the window singing a 
sombre tune —"Oh bury me not on the lone prairie" — after which he starts talk- 
ing about “norther weather" and “when that Satan hoss o' the Injuns starts to 
snort-!," thereby doubly announcing the arrival of the northern wind. Letty re- 
sponds to this by turning her gaze inwards. A dissolve to the phantasmatic 
ghost horse evoked by Sourdough leaves the image of the horse in double ex- 
posure, only gradually disappearing from the screen over the image of the 
thoughtful Letty, who seems slightly dizzy. Upon the arrival of a visitor a few 
minutes later who announces the imminent arrival of an injured man, Sour- 
dough throws out a handful of sand, only to let more sand blow in. As the man 
is carried into the house, wounded and wrapped in a blanket, Letty fears for a 
second that it might be Lige — the first sign of her caring about him — but as it 
turns out to be Roddy, she fears instead that he is going to stay. Throughout the 
film, the two men are doubled on several occasions, where Letty mistakes one 
for the other. This doubling of men, associated with the image of the horse in 
double exposure, adds strongly to the Gothic quality of the film, but also under- 
lines their shared narrative function: both represent the threat of sexual vio- 
lence. They are both on the side of the wind, constraining and invading. 

In the next shot, the exhausted Roddy covers his face with his hand. In a dis- 
solve, where the subjective character of the image is marked by the same intense 
staring from Letty as in the sequences with the ghost horse, he is shown looking 
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up, smiling towards her with sadistic pleasure and widened eyes. Another dis- 
solve takes the spectator back to the real image of his hand covering the face. 
After a cut back to the staring Letty, her eyes are instead turned off screen, and a 
new cut to the exterior with the sand violently blowing shows what has cap- 
tured her attention, after which the image fades out to black. All the more vio- 
lent is the contrast to the next shot, where Letty stands in front of a blossoming 
hedge, in an airy dress and a wide-brimmed summer hat. This picture dissolves 
into an extreme close-up of a pair of widened eyes seen looking through a 
stereoscope, indeed a scaring image - the most extreme example of the attention 
to details cited above as a reoccurring feature in the film's stylistic design. The 
stereoscope also adds yet another aspect to the already introduced Gothic 
theme of doubling. A new dissolve, slightly reassuring, presents Roddy in me- 
dium shot as he looks through the stereoscope at Letty's image on what turns 
out to be the photograph that filled the screen shortly before. His smile when he 
takes out the photo, however, is all but reassuring. 

In the following sequence, the announced threats come true, with the arrival 
of the wind. Letty, who is washing dishes in sand, listens as he reminds her of 
what he told her when they first met in the train, that the wind drives people — 
and women in particular — crazy. As she tears out her hair reacting to this, Rod- 
dy adds, ominously: “Well — it’s doing it!” To her original claustrophobia as a 
housewife is now added an increasingly hysterical and neurotic response to her 
entrapment. Immediately after her lame protest —"I'm not afraid of the wind. I- 
I - like it!”, the frame is covered by an image of a window opening towards the 
uncontrolled forces of wind and sand. The next cut shows her looking towards 
the sky, whereas the cut introduces her subjective image of the dark clouds. In 
the following cut, the same window is shown from the outside, still with her 
regard turned upwards. The verbal threat prefigures the visual threat of his em- 
bracing her, showing her being completely lost in the wind while he still strives 
to maintain control both over Letty herself and her whereabouts. He talks of the 
spring in Virginia while she looks out at the sand, deeply frightened. Their con- 
versation is momentarily interrupted by Lige's return: “— old norther's here! 
Hosses are comin’ down from the mountains in thousands -!" He takes Roddy 
with him — "Every man is needed for the round up" - leaving Letty behind, 
alone in the empty house, her hand reaching out as for help and her eyes wide 
open in despair. For a moment, she goes out in the wind, reaching out in the 
empty air once again, but she is forced to go back into house after a short mo- 
ment. This is her first attempt to dominate the wind actively, which thus turns 
out unsuccessfully. 

Immediately after joining the group of men, Roddy is seen turning back to 
where he came from. After a crosscutting sequence showing the group of men 
disappearing into the desert-like landscape and Roddy alone riding in the op- 
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posite direction, a shot of the men absorbed into the prairie, visually covered by 
the whirling sand, dissolves into an interior with a lamp swinging back and 
forth from the ceiling. This creates a pattern of stripes on the wall that makes 
the whole space seem turned over. This introduces the most central scene as 
concerns the gradual intertwining between Letty and the wind, and the most 
elaborate subjective sequence in the film, where Letty's state of mind seems to 
dictate the whole course of events. Through the dissolve, the sand and the lamp 
overlap for a moment, finally merging interior and exterior space. A cut to Letty 
cowering in a corner is followed by an exterior shot in the storm, blowing the 
sand over the house and partly effacing it, the big distance to the house further 
emphasizing its smallness and vulnerability, and its exposure to the merciless 
forces of nature. Next cut, back to interior, shows her raising her eyes with a 
savage look, while the house seems to be vibrating. The following exterior shot 
shows a herd of cows breaking their fence, after which a cut back to interior 
space shows that the boundary between them has been crossed once and for 
all, as the sand whirls into the house through a hole in the wall. Furthermore, 
this is confirmed by crosscutting between inner and outer space where the sand 
keeps whirling ever more violently. At first, Letty seems completely paralyzed 
as the table lamp is overturned and starts a fire, but finally she pulls herself 
together and puts out the threatening flames. The ceiling lamp keeps swinging 
as she drifts about the room, overwhelmed by her dizziness, and the whole 
space around her seems to be swinging. In Emmanuelle André's words, 


Letty alone fights the wind during the nocturnal storm, thus her body becomes the 
carrier around which space is organized, submitted to disturbances such as the soil 
giving away under her feet. [ . . .] The frame (of the film) has taken hold of space, 
which implodes against the figure of Letty until the creation of a purely mental 


space.?° 


Then a hand is shown knocking at the front door, which is almost blown open 
at this point. Another shot of the hand knocking is followed by her opening of 
the door, but only to be knocked down by the wind. In the close-ups of the 
hand, however, it remains unclear whether it is a real hand or just a subjective 
vision attributed to Letty in her tense state. Subjective space has merged with 
objective, and inner and outer have become one. Interior space offers no longer 
any protection or safety. As she finally lets the visitor in, she is blown down by 
the storm. The visitor closes the door behind him and embraces her violently. 
Upon her discovery, taking off his hat, that it is Roddy, the door is blown open 
again, interrupting the embrace. Consequently, as inner and outer have merged, 
the wind also seems to blow her out and about again into the whirling sand, 
roving about; where her vision of the ghost horse - the force of the northern - is 
once again cut in as her subjective vision. As she literally blows back into inter- 
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ior space again, scared more by her vision than by the blowing sand, the vision 
returns, confirming that no protection is to be found, neither outdoor nor in- 
door. Her feminine enclosure has now definitely been violated. Upon this in- 
sight, she faints. Roddy carries her to bed and bars the door behind her, in a 
vain attempt to close-up the house. This turns out to be a highly ambiguous 
movement, which is just as threatening as it might be securing. The next shot of 
the galloping horse has been interpreted as a means of visualising his outrage. 
In Letty's imagination, the wind is now seen "as a sexual threat, ‘a demon lover’ 
intent on violating her body and mind" ?7 In Scarborough's phrasing: “She saw 
the wind as a black stallion with mane-a-stream, and hoofs of fire, speeding 
across the trackless plains, deathless, defiant!”3® 

This is followed by a shot of a black screen, creating a pause in the narrative 
flow. This way of visualizing — or, rather, avoiding to show - the rape described 
in the novel deserves further comment. The Production Code, which had just 
begun to take hold in the late 1920s, stated that representations of rape “should 
never be more than suggested, only when essential for the plot, and even then 
never shown by explicit method”, as part of a general strategy to strive for the 
“elision or effacement of sensitive subjects” .*? This was not only the case within 
cinema. On the contrary, film culture seemed to rely heavily on other, earlier 
forms of representation — within literature and drama in particular — in its 
avoidance of an explicit dealing with the subject; probably a result both of a 
certain “textual anxiety” (to use a term coined by Lynn A. Higgins and Brenda 
R. Silver), which also tends to reproduce itself in contradictory discourses, and 
of censorship, explicit or implicit. In Higgins and Silver's intermedial analysis of 
rape and representation they show that: "What remains is a conspicuous ab- 
sence: a configuration where sexual violence against women is an origin of so- 
cial relations and narratives in which the event itself is subsequently elided"; 
moreover, this is pointed out as a "basic conceptual principle" both within so- 
cial and aesthetic contexts.^" Here, as we have seen, this elision coincides with 
the merging of images of natural forces: the stallion, the wind. 


The Final Crossover 


The next shot, to exterior, reveals the landscape in the unexpected calm of the 
morning, which is followed by an interior: a shot from behind, gradually clos- 
ing in on Letty's head and shoulders. This recalls the first shot of Letty in the 
train, captured from behind by Roddy's gaze, thus holding her in his grip. 
Here, the circle closes. But the way out of this grip is also indicated in the next 
shot, by a close-up of Roddy's holster on the table beside her. When Roddy 
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opens the front door later in the sequence, a sandbank wells in, and he tries in 
vain to bar the door with a spade. This shows first of all that he has become 
unable to dominate and enclose her in interior space. Secondly, it prefigures 
Roddy's own burial in the sand. Thirdly, it also affirms for the last time the 
definite merger between indoor and outdoor space. It is as though this shot in 
the calm of the morning finally confirms what had already been revealed in the 
dramatic images of the evening before. 


Fig. 14: The female avenger pulling the trigger (THE WIND). 


As Roddy in the next shot-countershot sequence tries to convince Letty to leave 
with him, threatening with the fact that Lige would want to kill them both, the 
wind keeps blowing in their hair. As she struggles to get away from him, the 
barking dog - which already barked in her support during the preceding se- 
quence — seems to take her party. During the whole sequence that follows, their 
visual separation is emphasized. (FIG. 14) They are united only as she unexpect- 
edly pulls the trigger, killing him, which immediately separates them once 
again. This leads to a series of shots of the dog barking, of Roddy lying dead on 
the floor, of the sand blowing into the house and of her trying in vain to dig his 
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grave in the storm. The outcome of these vain attempts, however, remain com- 
pletely unclear until the moment when she is captured through the window 
from the exterior, staring out madly, apparently at the sight of something horri- 
fying. The next sequence, followed by a more desperate shot of Letty, shows 
Roddy’s face appearing in the sand outside the house. This, which was origin- 
ally supposed to be the ending, follows Scarborough's novel closely, where the 
wind refuses to cover her secret. In Susan Kollin's description: "After she dis- 
covers the exposed corpse on the ground outside her home, the wind revealing 
the guilty act she has tried to keep hidden, Letty loses her already tenuous grip 
on reality and runs frantically outside into the punishing wind."^ 

The earlier sequence where Roddy knocked at the door is now, interestingly, 
revisited in the added last sequence of the film. Here, an anonymous hand tries 
to open the door and move the spade in a manner similar to that of Roddy's 
before, just as Letty has had her vision of Roddy's face and rediscovered his hat 
left behind on the table. Letty's subjective fear is all the more accentuated by the 
fact that the cut-in to the hand - which afterwards turns out to be Lige's — is 
followed by shots of her turning over the table and throwing herself on the bed, 
her previously well-arranged hair now once and for all let loose by the wind. In 
a complete reversal of the earlier ending, Lige — after having looked out in vain 
in the sand for proof to support her account of having killed Roddy - now con- 
cludes: "Wind's mighty odd - if you kill a man in justice — it allers covers him 
up!" The subjective sequence in the film immediately following Lige's statement 
about the wind administering justice, that momentarily unites Letty with Rod- 
dy, is also closely related to the following reconciliation scene at the end of the 
film when Letty and Lige finally embrace. After this, the front door is blown 
open once again, repeating the involuntary opening in the earlier scene with 
Roddy embracing Letty, but now following Lige's and Letty's embrace. Lige, 
hesitating, asks: "But the wind, Letty — won't you always be afraid of it?" In 
response, Letty walks across the room and stands before the door, her face to 
the raging wind as it flings her unbound hair backward: "I'm not afraid of the 
wind - I'm not afraid of anything now — !" Even though this has been added to 
the original ending, it is well integrated in the film in several respects.* (FIG. 
15) First of all, her mad look of fear associated with the wind throughout the 
film reappears for a short moment just before her final statement on not being 
afraid, which questions the whole happy ending revealing that the conflict be- 
tween the woman and the wind might still be there, unresolved. Secondly, it 
parallels exactly an earlier scene where she flees from Roddy out into the threat- 
ening landscape dominated by wind and sand, where she finally collapses, be- 
coming a prey to Roddy. Visually the two scenes are constructed according to 
exactly the same pattern, as she exits the door, facing the wind with her arms 
wide open. Here, on the contrary, emphasis is placed on the contrast between 
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her being dominated by the wind and her fears, incarnated by Roddy who was 
the first to announce them, and her newly acquired hope of freedom together 
with Lige. 


Lal 


Fig. 15: "I'm not afraid of the wind — I'm not afraid of anything now —!” Happy 
ending? (THE WIND). 


Through the close reading of the subjective sequences and the development of 
the story of the wind, a specific connection between the wind and the men in 
the story is revealed. This connection is also intimately associated with the pro- 
blematic image of masculinity that the film provides. And the new environment 
in which Letty arrives is indeed a man’s world. Men riding over the prairie chas- 
ing wild horses, or men competing by shooting - the conditions for life in this 
context are exclusively set by men. The only woman in the film, except for Letty 
herself, is Cora, her cousin's wife. In a key sequence in the first part of the film, 
which characterizes their relation, Letty, still merry and girlish in her way of 
acting, is wearing a light dress and ironing another. Cora, in countershot, 
dressed in a big butcher's apron, is tearing out the heart from a dead cow hang- 
ing from the ceiling, with an enormous knife in her hand. Their conflict is thus 
as much grounded in the contrast established in the narration between the one's 
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femininity and the other's masculinity, as in the suggested jealousy between 
them. The story also seems to indicate that any ambivalence in Letty's relation 
to the cousin would be on his side. Letty's girlish manners and childlike sponta- 
neity in the first part of the film also contrast to the cousin's, carrying her over 
the threshold like a bride, as she enters his house for the first time. 

Throughout the film, the wind is portrayed as a penetrating force; windows 
and doors are repeatedly violated by its power. Thus, Letty is gradually more 
and more exposed to her double fear: that of men — Lige, Roddy - and that of 
the northern wind, represented by the stallion of her phantasmatic visions, the 
two fears being more and more intertwined, as shown in the analysis above. 
The novel as well as the film reverse “the conventional gendering of landscape 
as female", as Letty "describes nature and the wind as male entities".? Gradu- 
ally, however, she also strives to conquer her general fear of masculinity. 

In the first step, she makes an attempt to penetrate by her own force the do- 
main of the wind, only to be overpowered by its force. In the second step, she is 
blown out in the wind, after discovering that the wrong man has entered her 
private space, but through the merciless force of the wind, she is unresistingly 
blown back into the house. Thirdly, she actively penetrates the space of the 
wind as she tries to bury Roddy, after shooting him. According to her own 
judgement, in retrospect, her own project to free herself has failed, but Lige 
upon his return assures her that she was right, in the intertitle quoted above. 
Only through Letty's victory over Roddy by means of his own weapon - the 
revolver left behind on the table — is she able to conquer surrounding space by 
her own force. Thus, in the fourth step, she is eventually capable of overcoming 
her fear, if not unambiguously, so at least through the victory of her will. Here 
she is reconciled both with Lige, the man that she has married, and with the 
wind, which she is finally facing without being afraid, though still actively 
evoking her previous short-comings. Through Letty's multiple victory over the 
wind in the end, its domination is questioned, and consequently also the male 
dominance which throughout the film has become one with the wind. 

Ray Tumbleson, who has compared The Wind to Samuel Richardson's Clarissa 
(1748), the most influential novel of the eighteenth century, notes that the end- 
ings of the novels are identical in spite of almost 200 years separating them. The 
classic story of victimization is repeated, where a woman who has been raped, 
even in a state of unconsciousness, may never be restored, but has to be sacri- 
ficed, as — in Tumbleson's words - “bodily pollution [is] irremediable, final and 
fatal, and — as in the Roman legend of Lucretia — reconcilable with spiritual 
purity only through death" 27 However, it is particularly noteworthy that the 
film version brought about a change, as the dominantly female collective be- 
hind the film — Gish and Marion - tried hard to keep the original version. 
Frances Marion comments in her memoirs: 
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Then came the blow — not from the Texas wind, but from the Eastern office — the 
picture must have a happy ending! Naturally, we created our own storm, to no avail. 
[...] I made some genteel remark like, “Oh hell, what's the use? If that’s what they 


want, we'll write a happy ending to Romeo and Juliet!" *? 


And Gish recalls in an interview: "One unhappy ending could ruin your career, 
and I had already had seven! So we were forced to tack on a happy ending, 
which we all felt was morally unjust.”4° Their main argument was to defend 
art, partly perhaps as they strove to claim a legitimate place as artists within a 
male-dominated film industry. As Ray Tumbleson somewhat ironically puts it: 


The exhibitors, the crass money men — and they generally were men — forced the 
artists to compromise their standards in order to propitiate perceived mass-market 
preferences; or, to put the matter another way, they refused to let the heroine suffer 
death for the crime of having been raped.*” 


For purely commercial reasons, they thus had to accept the change of ending, 
and Lillian Gish, instead of appearing in yet another role as a virginal, Victorian 
victim, as she had already done in her seven earlier films with unhappy end- 
ings, now paves the way for a new heroine who not only survives, but is al- 
lowed to triumph both over her fear and over physical violation, and to appear 
in the end as man’s equal. 

The domination of man over nature, quoted initially in the film from Scarbor- 
ough’s novel, is thus displaced throughout the film. Its imagery of male domi- 
nance over female nature, “gradually wresting away her strange secrets, subdu- 
ing her fierce elements”, is transformed into a story of a woman conquering 
nature, in the double guise of man and of the wind, of a woman who has 
“come into the domain of the winds” to stay there. 


Fragmented Pieces: Writing the History of 
the Lost Hollywood Films 


The historiographical question of how to deal with lost or only partly pre- 
served material has been asked repeatedly by film scholars and archivists, in 
particular those dealing with the silent era. Perhaps the most elaborate account 
of the question has been offered by Giuliana Bruno in her groundbreaking 
study Streetwalking on a Ruined Map, on the films by Elvira Notari.' Notari's 
films are to a large extent unpreserved, and there is little documentation on 
the production company in which she was the driving force. In this book, the 
author thus aims at "looking differently": "While dissecting the minute and the 
microhistorical, my study maps out epistemological paradigms. Like a film- 
maker using a rack-focus, I attempt to connect the analytic detail with a pa- 
noramic vision."^ 

In the present study, the aim is more modest, though the method is similar, 
to quote Bruno again: “The fragmentary textual body [... ] called for an ‘archae- 
ological' textual approach."? As she notes, this is just as true of Notari as of 
many other cases of loss within silent cinema; indeed, research in film studies 
often comes close to the tonality or the mode of archaeology, its subject being 
made up to a large extent of gaps and voids. Also, film history seems to share 
the very process of knowledge with archaeology, as both are made up by the 
investigation of indexical signs. Just like Bruno's work on Notari, my study of 
fragments in the case of Sjóstróm also "involves analysis that wanders across a 
field marked by various lacunae whose texture is larger than the remanence of 
complete texts".* However, as far as Sjóstróm is concerned, the preserved ma- 
terial offers at least some possibilities to approach the films, especially if the 
research question, as in the present study, encompasses the larger question of 
film cultures with all their different aspects included, and not only the (non) 
preserved copies of the works themselves. Here, the Hollywood mode of pro- 
duction, with its rigorous systems for different stages of scriptwriting or docu- 
menting the filmmaking process in general, has proved to be helpful to the 
historian. In any case, both lost and preserved material turns out to be equally 
important; as Éric de Kuyper so aptly put it, the holes count just as much as the 
cheese.? 

The method, however, is not that different from the one adopted for this 
study as a whole, where the dynamics between lost and preserved is constantly 
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present. In discussing this relation, Paolo Cherchi Usai takes on an even more 
radical standpoint by claiming that: "it is the destruction of moving images 
that makes film history possible" at all — as it is only the past that "presents us 
with a limited set of choices on which to exercise such knowledge as we are 
able to glean from the range of perspectives that remain”. As Cherchi Usai 
rightly reminds the researcher, “history is filled with traps”, and the first trap 
for a film historian “is a very treacherous one: however much a film may seem 
to be complete, some parts of it may not belong to the ‘original’ work”.” In- 
deed, as he concludes: "The 'original' version of a film is a multiple object frag- 
mented into a number of different entities equal to the number of surviving 
copies."? This insight indeed diminishes the gap between lost films, surviving 
film fragments and preserved and restored "complete" copies; they should all 
be dealt with and analyzed as fragments of a larger cinematic or cultural his- 
tory. 

Two of Sjóstróm's Hollywood films seem to be (at least to this date) comple- 
tely lost - THE Tower oF LIES and THE Masks or THE DEVIL — whereas two - in 
addition to NAME THE MAN - are partly preserved: from CONFESSIONS OF A 
QUEEN, the first to the fourth reels remain, as well as a fragment from the sev- 
enth reel.? In the case of THE DIVINE WOMAN, the third reel is preserved almost 
in its entirety.*° In these four cases, however, the cutting continuity scripts are 
preserved, in addition to the original scripts in the two cases of THE DIVINE 
WOMAN and THE Masks or THE DEVIL. In the case of the latter, a preserved 
Daily Production Report has also been recently discovered." All this material 
offers good opportunities to study at least the original conception of the films, if 
not their realization on screen, and in the cases of the remaining fragments, also 
to compare the different sources in the "virtual" and (parts of the) "actual" ver- 
sions of the films. 

The aim in this chapter is thus not to try to make up for the losses by analyz- 
ing the films as a whole, as this ^whole" can be nothing other than a construc- 
tion. Rather, what I attempt to do is to look for traces of Sjóstróm's authorial 
signature in the sense that this signature has emerged through the analyses in 
the previous chapters, and, to the degree that it is possible, also look at these 
films in the context of their production. 


Authorial imprints: CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN 


The shooting of CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN started only two weeks after the pre- 
miere of HE Woo Gets SLAPPED, in mid-November 1924. The film took only 
four weeks to make and it premiered on 30 March 1925. The script, by Agnes 
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Christine Johnston, was based on Alphonse Daudet's novel Kings in Exile (Les 
rois en exil, 1879). The change of the narrative perspective from king to queen is 
worth noting. The film stands in interesting contrast to Sjóstróm's previous suc- 
cess; neither the critics nor the audience liked it. Bengt Forslund speculates on 
the possibility that the film might originally have been intended for Rex Ingram 
to direct, as his wife, Alice Terry, as well as Lewis Stone, who both starred in 
Ingram's SCARAMOUCHE (1923), produced by Metro, also play the leading roles 
in this film. 

The plot is simple: King Christian of Illyria (Lewis Stone) leads a decadent 
life. He has married the princess from a neighbouring kingdom (Alice Terry), 
but he cares more for his mistress Sephora (Helena d'Algy) than for his country 
or for his wife. The queen in turn is courted by the king’s cousin, Prince Alexei 
(John Bowers). The king's behaviour leads to revolution. The king is willing to 
abdicate, but his wife refuses, and they both flee to Paris. Here, however, he 
discovers that he really cares for his wife after all. His life is put in danger as his 
mistress turns out to be in league with the revolutionaries. As he abdicates in 
favour of his son, the couple remain united. 

This film in several respects is less elaborate than the director's other Holly- 
wood films. This may partly have been due to the film being produced in such 
haste, but probably partly also to the previously mentioned fact that he, as a 
director, to a large extent seems to have chosen to subordinate his wishes to the 
demands of the script which was, in this case, a straightforward, realist story. 
However, adapting to the Hollywood system with its normally very strict divi- 
sion of labour between scriptwriter and director also seems to have been diffi- 
cult for Sjöström (perhaps particularly so after having worked himself as script- 
writer for HE Woo Gets SLAPPED), as a letter to writer — and former Sjöström 
scriptwriter, with whom he had worked in close collaboration during the Swed- 
ish years — Hjalmar Bergman about CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN (1925) and the 
script for his next film THE TOWER or LIES (1925) indicates: 


In any case, I may delight your false heart with the news that I have made a bad film 
since I last wrote to you. At least, so I'm afraid. But it isn't all that easy, I must say, as 
there are so many things to take into consideration, and the limitations so sharp. My 
desire to quit this job becomes stronger from day to day. For the moment, I am in the 
midst of searching for a new film subject. Selma Lagerlóf's "The Emperor of Portugal- 
lia" has been brought up, but I still don't know what will become of this idea. I’m 
afraid there will be so many changes — “in order to suit the American audience" — 
that nothing will be left of the book, as in my last film." 


This letter, however, should perhaps not be interpreted literally. It seems plau- 
sible that it may voice Sjóstróm's scruples, having refused to shoot a Hjalmar 
Bergman script which, in turn, led to his leaving Hollywood. Still, in addition 
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to the letter to Bergman, Sjöström also wrote to Julius Jaenzon the same day 
complaining about the photographers and their lack of courage to do anything 
new: he feels as if he was working in a factory, where trash work is given 
priority and both innovation and care are set aside.'* Swedish critics, like Sven 
Stolpe, also remained ambivalent on a more general level: 


The great problem for Victor Sjöström during his stay in Hollywood - may it soon 
come to an end - has been to avoid being transformed into Seastrom. So far, he has 
been successful. In spite of great difficulties, which have to be kept in mind by anyone 
who picks up a pen in order to evaluate his American productions, Sjóstróm has re- 
mained European. The rustling dollar bills have not made him give up the invaluable 
cultural tradition which places the European one step higher than the American. On 
the other hand, Sjóstróm has learned a great deal from the Yankees. His art is still 
essential, it has remained serious and kept its human truth, but he has sharpened his 
eye and become more light-handed.'? 


Other critics found the film to be minor, but still “incomparably superior to the 
standard productions that the dollar country spreads over the world: if it 
doesn't move, at least it entertains and diverts".'Ó This duality between the 
great Swedish artist and the gigantic Hollywood machinery reappeared as a 
favourite figure in the rhetorics of many critics. 

It is striking that the images from the preserved fragment of the film bear a 
strong resemblance to the illustrated facsimile of the novel, with which Sjóstróm 
was undoubtedly familiar. This recalls his working method from the Swedish 
period, where, more than once, illustrations from the novels directly inspired 
the mise-en-scene of the films. John Fullerton has shown in an early essay on A 
MAN THERE Was that a number of scenes were inspired by Christian Krogh's 
illustrations for the 1905 edition of Ibsen's poem, which Sjóstróm undoubtedly 
had seen. "7 A similar connection between book illustrations and film images is 
also possible in the case of THE MONASTERY OF SENDOMIR - Franz Grillparzer's 
novel from 1828 and Sjóstróm's film from 1920. Here, the first Swedish version 
of Grillparzer's novel, with vignettes by David Tagtstrém, has clear similarities 
to Sjóstróm's compositions.'? 

Two details from the preserved fragment of the film are also particularly 
noteworthy, as they still seem to evidence Sjóstróm's authorial signature in a 
work with which he was otherwise rather unhappy. The first detail occurs in 
connection with the opening titles, where the narrator's hand — according to 
the title of the film: the queen - is seen opening a diary. However, this diary 
seems to bear the characteristic handwriting of Sjóstróm himself. The diary 
reads: "The world has heard many stories of the reign of that gay monarch 
Christian IL, whose behavior was the scandal of Europe. But the world has not 
yet heard the truth ___ ." As a signature, this recalls the imprint of Lange 
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hand in his films, which also seems to mark the imprint of his films "on the 
audience, on film history".'? 

The other scene occurs as the king, under pressure from the revolutionaries, 
pretends to give in to their demands, but at the very moment where he is sup- 
posed to sign his abdication he, instead, sketches, or rather draws, a caricature 
of the leader of the revolution. The leader — and even more the portrait — shows 
a striking resemblance to that of Swedish social democrat leader, Hjalmar 
Branting, who received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1921 and died in 1925, the 
same year Sjóstróm's film premiered. The importance of the portrait is under- 
lined as it occurs twice in the narration: firstly as chaos breaks loose when the 
revolutionaries realize that the king has not signed his abdication, and sec- 
ondly, in the prolonged chaos as they search for the king who has disappeared. 
Something then appears wrapped in a package that at first seems to contain 
the remains of a corpse, but instead turns out to be the portrait sketched by 
the king, wrapped in cloth. This creates a complex circuit between portrait and 
text, as well as between fiction and reality. It also makes the example a con- 
struction en abime in lampolski's sense. In his phrasing, inspired by Gérard Gen- 
ette: "A quote becomes a hyperquote whenever one source is insufficient for its 
integration into the fabric of a text.”*° Thus, a “hyperquotation”, according to 
Iampolski, is dependent on the connections not only between image and text 
(in this case, the novel) but also includes at least a third part: the relation be- 
tween film, novel and reality reference.” This, too, connects to Bruno's discus- 
sion of hypertextuality, which shows various nuances of textual relations, as 
well as on the “dialogic palimpsest”, a concept equally derived from Genette, 
as the “working on vacuum, gaps, and journeys of intersection with other text 
(ur)al forms” does open for new intertextual relations.** Yet another dimension 
to this circuit is added when Sjóstróm, back in Sweden in the 1930s, plays the 
role of Hjalmar Branting in the film Mor NYA TIDER (TOWARDS NEW TIMES, 
Sigurd Wallén, 1939), where, significantly, he seems to bear a resemblance to 
the revolutionary leader in CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN. (FIG. 16 and 17) 

In this sense, this scene in CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN creates an infinite mir- 
roring effect, where film and reality meet in an ultimate interplay. Thus, Sjös- 
tróm clearly seems to have sought to mark his presence in this work, in spite of 
the scepticism that he had voiced on its behalf. It is tempting to assume that the 
fact that he was not able to do so in any sense that would really make a differ- 
ence, especially not compared to the film that he directed immediately before, 
led to those ideas of a more marginal influence, but still perfectly discernable 
as such. 
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Fig. 17: Victor Sjöström as Hjalmar Branting in TOWARDS NEW TIMES. 
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Lagerlof in Hollywood: THE Tower or LIES 


THE TOWER OF LIES is probably the film by Sjöström of which the complete loss 
has been the most regretted by film historians, as it was based on a novel by 
Selma Lagerlöf: The Emperor of Portugallia. Had the film been preserved, it 
would have offered unique possibilities to compare Sjóstróm's work within the 
two different modes of production, as it is the only American screen version of a 
Lagerlóf novel, the Swedish Nobel Prize winner whose literary sources brought 
Sjöström his greatest fame as a director during the Swedish period. Still, the 
surviving cutting continuity script provides some clues, as well as other pre- 
served source materials, such as production stills, reviews and comments. 

The film was scripted by Agnes Christine Johnston, the same scriptwriter on 
CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN, together with Max Marcin, who later made an un- 
successful attempt to write a script for THE SCARLET LETTER. The film starred, as 
in the successful HE WHO Gets SLAPPED, Lon Chaney and Norma Shearer. The 
farmer Jan has one daughter, Glory (in Lagerlóf's novel, she is called Klara-Gul- 
la), whom he adores and idealizes, and who brings joy to his hard life. When 
their landlord dies, his ruthless son withdraws credit from his tenants. Glory 
goes to the city to get the money, but the son follows and seduces her. She gets 
the money and returns, but Jan goes mad when realizing that his daughter has 
sold her body. Glory is about to leave again on a boat, as the landlord's son falls 
into the paddle wheels and dies. Jan, trying to follow, falls off the pier and 
drowns. Glory then returns and marries her childhood sweetheart, August 
(William Haines). The film was shot during one month, starting on 6 May 1925, 
and premiered on 11 October. (FIG. 18) 

The film was ambiguously received by the critics. Mordaunt Hall, as usual, 
commented it in The New York Times, this time quite sceptically: "As this Swed- 
ish narrative is told, it is more of a short story or a sketch than a photodrama."^? 
However, he concludes that: "in certain stretches, the hand of Victor Seastrom, 
the artist, is revealed.”** In Photoplay, the critic states that: "If the director had 
been as concerned with telling the story as he was with thinking up symbolic 
scenes, this would have been a great picture. As it is, Victor Seastrom was so 
busy being artistic that he forgot to be human."^? 

This is the first time that a new theme appears in the reviews, where Sjöström 
is accused of being a formalist at the cost of precisely those human, dramatic or 
psychological qualities that formerly had been celebrated, not least in his Swed- 
ish productions. However, the film was also praised in particular for its narra- 
tive techniques, this time more elaborated. Forslund has also quoted an Amer- 
ican critic in this connection: 
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Fig. 18: Production still from THE TOWER or Lies; Norma Shearer in front. 


[It is] an excellent reason for going to see The Tower of Lies. Provided, of course, that 
you are sincerely interested in the progress of picture making and experimentation. 
For this picture is different. It is an attempt to tell a story largely through the powers 
of suggestion and calls upon the audience to use its imagination instead of anticipat- 
ing the obvious.”° 


It may thus seem even more strange that the film apparently didn't leave any 
real imprint in film history. Forslund quotes an essay from 1928 on THE TOWER 
oF LIES, in a volume on American silents: “One of the finest of the past decade... 
seems doomed to fade silently into motion picture oblivion, unheralded and 
unsung."^7 However, before the premiere Sjöström had been granted a trip to 
Sweden by Mayer, to "study European production methods, gathering ideas for 
pictures a s o [and so on]".?? This should also be considered in relation to hav- 
ing received an offer from SF and the German company Universum Film AG 
(UFA) to take part in a new consortium formed to provide a counterbalance to 
Holly wood.^? The offer from Mayer in its turn is interesting as a contrast to the 
general view of American cinema as the norm; obviously, Hollywood still 
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thought it might have something to learn — or at least to fear — from European 
cinema. Any European active in Hollywood might act as a kind of industrial 
spy, with privileged access to their former cultures of production. 

Lacking evidence in form of a print, it remains unknown whether Sjóstróm 
was right when he feared that little would be left in the Hollywood version of 
Lagerlóf's original conception of her story. However, at least, THE TOWER OF LIES 
contains — according to the cutting continuity script — a type of dissolve familiar 
in other Sjóstróm films; a dissolve of the kind establishing a parallel between 
two different images of one or more persons, by means of which the previously 
established identity or person is dissolved into the other. This dissolve takes 
place when the daughter returns and condenses into three shots the transforma- 
tion of the girl with her changing guises: the returning girl of the present, the city 
girl and the girl in the role assigned to her by the father in her childhood games. 


No 125 (Reel 5) MS Glory 
Dissolve to 
Party Dress 
Dissolve to 
Empress Dress 

126CS Jan in door 

127 Empress Dress 
Dissolve to 
Glory?” 


Analogies are established between Glory's different identities, as imagined by 
Jan; they represent different or even contradictory aspects of her personality as 
they have been established throughout the plot. These contradictions all con- 
verge in the image of the father looking. It is through his eyes that the spectator 
discovers the multiple identities of the daughter. This kind of dissolve recalls 
those in HE Woo GETS SLAPPED, but just as much in crucial dissolves from the 
Swedish period, like the one already mentioned from THE MONASTERY OF SEN- 
DOMIR, but perhaps especially those in LovE's CRUCIBLE. 

The plot of Love’s CRUCIBLE unfolds in the late Middle Ages. Charged with 
having poisoned her husband, Ursula, the female protagonist, must walk 
through fire towards a large crucifix in order to prove her innocence. An initial 
shot in which she is about to embark on her ordeal is followed by an image of a 
crucifix. A dissolve transforms Christ on the cross into her dead husband, who is 
brought back to life. The following dissolve returns her husband to an earlier 
stage of his life as the cross fades out. Back to Ursula in the fire, whereby she also 
dissolves to a previous period of her life. After a cut, you see her husband walk- 
ing towards her with his arms outstretched. As they take each other's hands, he 
steps back and leads her to the right. After a dissolve back to the fire, Ursula's 
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dead husband escorts her off to the right in the same manner. Once Ursula has 
finally made her way through the fire, she looks up and sees her husband still 
hanging there, apparently alive. But he lowers his head to the posture of the 
dead Christ and then becomes Jesus himself in a final transformation. Thus, the 
scene employs five successive dissolves. There are several thematic factors that 
account for and condense the sequence: Ursula's husband was a sculptor, Ursula 
had modelled for a sculpture of the Virgin Mary, her husband dies of a heart 
attack and assumes the posture of Christ on the cross. The dissolves serve both 
as metaphor and as a means of alternating among different timeframes. While 
Ursula doesn't poison her husband, her intention of doing so is the cause of his 
heart attack. Thus, the use of metaphor allows for the expression of a twofold 
forgiveness, both by Christ on the cross and by Ursula's husband. 

In this case, just like in THE TOWER or LIES, another type of construction en abime 
is created, in lampolski’s phrasing emphasizing “the play of codes, the palpabil- 
ity of representation, structural isomorphism, and, behind all of this, the flicker- 
ing gleam of shifting meanings".?' Because, as he underlines, “no reflection is 
fully accurate, always involving a variation, a transformation that is stressed by 
the repetition itself" — which leads to the spectator’s witnessing of “the very birth 
of meaning”, which s/he shares with the father in THE TOWER or LIES.?” 

But THE TOWER or LIES also seems to have contained another kind of dissolve 
(which occurred in NAME THE MAN and Hr Woo Gets SLAPPED, and which 
would later appear in THE DIVINE WOMAN). This was mentioned by a Swedish 
critic who attributed its use to American ^modernities": 


If one is supposed to find some directional modernities, it would be possible to point 
to the many “trick transitions”, which is the professional term, for example, his trick 
to let one image fade into another by dissolving a spinning power-loom wheel with a 
car tire. Sjóstróm seems to have fallen in love with this particular kind of transition, 
which in his latest film appear almost too frequently.?? 


This Swedish critic was obviously not aware of the frequency of the device in 
Sjóstróm's previous work, as THE TOWER or LIES contains fewer dissolves than 
his other films — seventeen in all, of which six may be said to function as ana- 
logy, in the way that has been revealed as Sjóstróm's particular style. 

According to the Swedish trade press, a particular national version of the film 
was made preceding distribution in Sweden. Filmjournalen claims that this ver- 
sion lets the action take place in a Swedish home in America through an inter- 
title, ^in order to avoid all anachronisms", but above all, the happy ending al- 
ready mentioned, where Glory returns home to marry her love from childhood, 
has been cut out: 


The Emperor of Portugallia is in its Swedish version a tragedy without any redeeming 
features. The film ends with the poor farmer in his fantastic costume and with death 
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in his heart running down to the pier to catch up with his daughter. He is too late, and 
falls into the water. The last image shows his stick and hat floating on the dark sur- 
face... This is the only consequent ending.?^ 


The same debate on happy endings would later reoccur, as we have seen, in 
connection with THE WIND. This question of happy endings indeed seems to 
have become a commonplace in critical discourses on American cinema in the 
19205; a metonymy for the supposed superficiality of Hollywood film culture. 


THE Divine WOMAN — From Bernhardt to Garbo 


The story in THE DIVINE WOMAN was originally supposed to portray The Di- 
vine Sarah, as the film was scripted by Dorothy Farnum, after a play by Gladys 
Unger: Starlight, about the life of Sarah Bernhardt. However, in the end little 
seems to have remained of the original Sarah, as the role had been completely 
adjusted to suit the American image of Garbo the actress: she who would be- 
come The Divine Garbo. Thus, this is the picture of the simple country girl who 
arrives in the big city and meets all of its temptations, making her the biggest of 
stars. But this means nothing compared to true love... 

Marianne (Greta Garbo), a young woman from Brittany neglected by her im- 
poverished parents, longs to be an actress and moves to Paris. Here, she meets 
theatrical producer Henry Legrande (Lowell Sherman), who had once had an 
affair with Marianne's mother and now takes care of her daughter. Marianne 
falls in love with a young deserter, Lucien (Lars Hanson). He steals a dress for 
her and ends up in jail. Now, Henry starts to court her, and Marianne is thus 
torn between her love and her loyalty towards the paternal figure. According to 
the original script, she was supposed to flee to South America with her beloved, 
but in the film, according to the cutting continuity script, she makes a suicide 
attempt that fails, whereupon the two lovers are happily reunited.?? (FIG. 19) 

Bengt Forslund has noted that it was the fifth script version of THE DIVINE 
WoMAN that received preliminary approval from Irving Thalberg, after which, 
however, the approval was withdrawn and three more script versions had to be 
submitted before final approval. Forslund also quotes Sjóstróm's wife, who is 
supposed to have said that he shouldn't make “those kinds of films".? The 
Swedish critic in the leading film magazine Filmjournalen, though, was rather 
positive, attributing the film to “our own” Victor Sjóstróm.? These possessive 
traits appear only late in the director's American career; it is as if the need to 
remind the audience of his Swedishness became more urgent as time passed, 
but there is also a vein of Swedish national pride in the comments: through 
Sjóstróm, as well as through Garbo, who was also mentioned in the reviews, 
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Sweden was put on Hollywood’s map. Bengt Forslund quotes an American 
critic who stated that: “Here is a new Garbo, who flutters, who mugs. This 
interesting reserved lady — the Swedish marvel at emotional massage — goes 
completely Hollywood, all at once."39 Obviously, Sjóstróm's American films 
were recognized as being more or less in the "Hollywood style", with all that 
this brought along for better or for worse, depending on the values of the critic 
or other commentator. (FIG. 20) 


Fig. 19: From a rediscovered fragment: Greta Garbo and Lars Hanson (THE DIVINE 
WOMAN). 


Most noteworthy in relation to this particular film, however, is that it — perhaps 
more so than some of the director's other Hollywood productions - appears as a 
form of popular culture where all kinds of polyphonic voices enter into the text, 
which, as Bruno has put it, "are interwoven and disseminated with other cultur- 
al and narrative forms" "7 If this is less a work by Sjöström the auteur — as the 
complaint from Edith Erastoff seems to suggest — it takes on new significance as 
testimony of his integration into the new production context; the predominant 
fabric of popular culture. 
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Fig. 20: Production still from THE DivINE WOMAN. 


However, the authorial imprint is not absent from this work either. In contrast 
to THE Tower or LIES, THE DIVINE WOMAN contains — according to the cutting 
continuity script — no less than 54 dissolves, of which only five function as ana- 
logies. The majority serve the main purpose of marking spatial transitions, but 
in several cases, they are organized in a series of several dissolves back and 
forth in space. The surviving reel of THE DIVINE WOMAN contains a series of 
dissolves effectively showing the rapid passing of time, as Lucien visits Mar- 
ianne and has only a limited time to stay: 


CU Lucien lying on floor - Marianne bends over him. 

CU pendulum-swinging DISSOLVE TO lamp slowly burns out - DISSOLVE TO face 
of clock to 12 o'clock - DISSOLVE TO LS Lucien on window seat — Marianne sitting a 
little below him leaning up against him - DISSOLVE TO Lucien and Marianne - she is 
singing.” 


In addition, in a part of THE DIVINE WOMAN which is lost, the cutting continuity 
script indicates a combination between iris and dissolve similar to that already 
analyzed in NAME THE MAN: 


No 127 (Reel 5) 1/2 fig. CU Marianne - her hands folded - iris down - showing hands 
- DISSOLVE TO man's handcuff, IRIS UP revealing Lucien - DISSOLVE TO Ext. Jail 
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Wagon - Lucien enters with other prisoners - DISSOLVE TO 3/4 S Marianne and 
Legrande — he starts to exit.^ 


Not only are the different kinds of bracelet contrasted, but the first sequence 
appears at a crucial moment summarizing the basic conflict of the story; it is 
through his love for Marianne, and a theft in order to help her, that Lucien has 
been caught, while she has got her expensive bracelet as a gift from her rich 
lover with whom she has betrayed Lucien. This dissolve fills the classical Sjós- 
tróm function of an analogy. The two dissolves follow within the same sequence 
mark two spatial transitions, first a transition between two adjacent spaces in 
the dissolve to the jail wagon, and then to a more distant space, back to Mar- 
ianne and Legrande which still narratively remains close. Thus, first by analogy 
and then by spatial transition, this series of dissolves also condenses the triangle 
drama. This particular series of dissolves was also noted by a critic from the 
period: "Mr Seastrom revels in sharp contrasts. You see Marianne, who has 
won wealth and fame on the stage, wearing a sparkling bracelet, and this orna- 
ment fades out into a glimpse of the handcuffed wrist of Lucien, the hero.” 4” 

Interestingly enough, THE Diving WOMAN also contains a prefiguration of a 
character entering screen space, of the kind that had already become famous 
during Sjóstróm's Swedish period in THE OUTLAW AND His WIFE, through a sha- 
dow cast on screen; though this time, yet another dimension is added as the 
shadow appears in a medium close-up in a mirror, as a doubly indirect appear- 
ance. According to the script: “MLS Mirror-man's shadow enters it from left."^? 

The frequency and variation of the dissolves in this film, together with other 
devices, shows that the film, though thematically a disaster according to Sjós- 
tróm's wife, at least stylistically shows a clear continuity to his earlier work. Just 
like the case of the intruding shadow, they are brought one step further in THE 
DIVINE WOMAN by introducing the mirror theme (which, as we have seen, is 
also familiar from Sjóstróm's previous work). His next film, THE MASKS OF THE 
DEVIL, would take both the mirror and the dissolve yet another step further by 
introducing mental images as an integral part of the narration. 


A Strange Interlude: THe Masks or THE DEVIL 


For THE Masks OF THE DEVIL, Frances Marion, with whom Sjóstróm had colla- 
borated in the two Gish classics also starring Lars Hanson, once again wrote the 
script, this time together with the Dane, Svend Gade, based on Jakob Wasser- 
mann’s novel, Die Masken Erwin Reiners (1910). Marion's scenario dates from 8 
February. Svend Gade started co-working on the project in March. Other screen- 
writers were consulted for further advice. In a letter from Paul Bern, scriptwriter 
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for NAME THE MAN, he offers a number of critical remarks in early June, as does 
Monte M. Katterjohn in mid-June. The shooting started on 25 June and lasted for 
a month. The male lead had been written for John Gilbert; Eva von Berne, who 
had just been imported to Hollywood by Irving Thalberg, and thus made her 
American debut, was engaged for the female lead. According to the Daily Pro- 
duction Report, there seems to have been some hesitation concerning this role. 

The Daily Production Report from the shooting thus reports in the column 
"Reason For Delay" on July 2: "Mr. Seastrom in conference with Mr. Thalberg 
deciding whether the part is to be played by Miss Page or Miss von Berne. 
Decided to shoot with Miss von Berne, Sent to wardrobe for her dress and 
touching up her hair."^^ However, the decision still seems to have been preli- 
minary, as the "Reason For Delay" the next day reads: "Looked at Rushes with 
Mr. Thalberg at 8-15 to decide on part of Virginia. Decided on Miss Berne. 
Started with dissolve at fireplace at 9-20.” 

In this connection, it is also interesting to note that there were few retakes; the 
last report states that the number of retakes during the whole process of shoot- 
ing was only 42.76 Instead, there are frequent mentions of rehearsals in the 
morning, followed by the shooting of the scenes in the afternoon. On 2 July, 
however, in connection with the decision on the female lead, there were no less 
than thirteen retakes. Thus, it is clear that, as a rule, retakes weren't made, with 
the exception of mishaps or exceptional circumstances, such as the hiring of a 
completely new actress within the Hollywood system. This also testifies to the 
efficiency of the system — to the benefit of production, but less so for the individ- 
ual director, who — together with the cutter — had no possibility to choose 
among takes in the end. This, indeed, is a film factory. (FIC. 21) 

On 26 July, the report states: "Company closed last night. Will lay off until 
Miss von Bern [sic] is able to work." There also exists a report from 27 July, 
which only states "Production closed as of July 25, 1928", and "Days To Finish 
(3)". However, there are additional production reports from no less than ten 
more days in August, where completing scenes with von Berne and one or two 
other actors who had to be present in the scene were shot, and the number of 
“Days To Finish" vary from one to two, whereas the number of “Days Behind" 
are summed up to six in all" 

The story is about a Viennese baron, Reiner (John Gilbert), who spends his 
life pursing beautiful women, and one day falls in love with his best friend's 
fiancée, Virginia. His former mistress, as she learns of this, kills herself in des- 
pair. Her husband then tries to kill Reiner but is, instead, himself killed by acci- 
dent. Reiner confesses to his friend who also tries to kill him, but in the end, he 
is saved, and wins the heart of the girl. 
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Fig. 21: Production still from THE MASKS OF THE DEVIL. 


This Sjöström film, like his next and last Hollywood production A LADY To 
LOVE, was never reviewed in Filmjournalen. Instead, short stories containing 
summaries of the plots, with some quotations from its dialogues, was published 
with rich illustrations. It is both tempting and quite plausible to draw the con- 
clusion that this choice resulted from an aesthetic evaluation of the films as 
being inferior to previous productions. To summarize the general attitude of 
Swedish critics during Sjóstróm's American years, the quality of the human dra- 
ma is often pointed out as the director's distinctive mark. Still, it is clear from 
the reviews that American know-how is much admired. In conclusion, Euro- 
pean qualities or projects have to be cunningly implemented and/or energeti- 
cally defended in the United States. This mixture of admiration and contempt 
reoccurs in several reviews. In American reviews, where the same general atti- 
tude dominates, the critics still remained quite sceptical about his last Holly- 
wood films, as in the case of THE Masks OF THE DEVIL: "The characters in this 
production, which was directed by Victor Seastrom, dangle rather than live, 
and yet their weird conduct is not uninteresting."4? As concerns A LADY TO 
Lovr, after praising Edward G. Robinson, the critic also notes the “striving of 
the other players toward realism that just misses being excellent".*? Now, he is 
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treated as if he were American, i.e. as part of the system. Thus, the emphasis is 
altered: instead of discussing the particular "Seastrom qualities", with more or 
less explicit references to his Swedish background, American critics now under- 
take a general evaluation of his directorial know-how, noting, in particular, his 
shortcomings. 

In THE Masks or THE DEVIL, too, dissolves filling the function of analogies 
appear. However, the most interesting dissolves in this film rather seem to ex- 
press thoughts or images that would normally only be visible to the inner eye of 
one of the characters. 

A dissolve functioning in a similar way to those in HE Woo GETS SLAPPED 
and that from the cutting continuity script of THE TOWER or LIES, also occurs in 
the cutting continuity script of THE Masks OF THE DEVIL, in the first part of the 
script, where Count Palester (Theodore Roberts), an artist, is painting the arch- 
angel Michael and the Devil, while Baron Reiner poses as Michael. 


No. 14 (Reel 1) MS of Count Palester standing beside painting of Michael, CAMERA 
MOVES UP past Count Palester to CU of Michael's head 
DISSOLVE TO 
15 BIG HEAD CU of Baron Reiner, CAMERA MOVES BACK to MCU of Baron Re- 
iner — .?? 
This dissolve may appear as a simple device, with the only function of establish- 
ing a link between the painting and the model. However, as it is gradually re- 
vealed during the unfolding of the story, the short sequence contains a highly 
ambiguous subtext, not least through the ironic juxtaposition of Michael and 
the person who, despite his posing as an angel, appears to be quite devilish. A 
link between Michael and the Devil as the two main characters of the painting 
(or a glass window, for which the painting serves as a preliminary study) was 
established in an introductory title which, according to the script, was followed 
by an insert of the window. Later in the script, in a couple of superimpositions 
combined with a mirror, Baron Reiner appears talking to a double, who seems 
to be the Devil. This also recalls Órjan Roth-Lindberg’s discussion referred to in 
a previous chapter on the general importance of mirrors, doubles and masks in 
Sjóstróm's films. 

Paul Bern’s critical remarks on Marion’s original script deserves to be quoted 
in relation to the dissolves, as they are of importance for the technique devel- 
oped during the work on the film: 


Most of the dream pictures are merely picturized thoughts along the old-fashioned 
line. They lack the power of the same device as used by O'Neill in THE STRANGE 
INTERLUDE, because what he did constantly was to contrast thought and action. 
Thus, when Helene comes to the studio, if the shadow figures of Reiner crosses to her 
in the presence of her husband, and Kisses her passionately, then you would have 
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exactly the effect which O'Neill achieved. I also think this effect can be used in two or 
three more instances.?* 


The soliloquy technique used by O'Neill that Bern refers to, is indeed one of few 
examples in modern plays; the characters here speak their inner thoughts to the 
audience, mostly in brief side comments to the dialogue. In the change from 
script to film, and thus to cutting continuity script, Bern's advice also seems to 
have been taken ad notam. The scene which Bern refers to reads as follows in the 
original script: 


14 CLOSEUP REINER 

We are to learn at once that it is only a pose... for Reiner is thinking... DISSOLVE over 
this CLOSEUP the Dining room of the Reiner villa. Beautiful girls and attractive men 
at the table. Evidence of much drinking. The little dancer in a ballet costume spinning 
like a top... now she drops into Reiner's arms. As he plunges his lips upon hers DIS- 
SOLVE into Reiner looking at Helene Zurmuhlen. He speaks rather tragically: 

TITLE: “I am the loneliest man in the world."^* 


In the cutting continuity script, the meeting between the Baron and the Coun- 
tess is staged through a dissolve which is totally in line with O'Neill's play, but 
just as much with Sjóstróm's particular way of working with dissolves. Now, 
the Baron’s evil inner fantasies are revealed while outwardly his speech is hypo- 
critically virtuous, as he actually dreams of seducing his friend's fiancée while in 
reality he is bowing politely to her. “CU of Reiner - SUPERIMPOSE over Rein- 
er's CU MS of Count and Countess, Reiner steps in, pushes Count away and 
kisses Countess - BACK TO Reiner's CU 73 

In the end, it remains unclear to whom the original idea of these dissolves 
expressing inner images should be attributed, and this might not be all that im- 
portant either. Forslund, however, in underlining that Thalberg and Sjóstróm 
went to the theatre together to watch O'Neill's play, seems to suggest that they 
should be attributed to the director.?* But the question of authorship in this case 
is clearly less interesting than the general observation, most clearly expressed in 
Bern's remark to Thalberg, which shows that there seems to have been a devel- 
opment of the script from its original stage, trying to include effects from the 
stage that would develop the story in a way that would also be important to 
the development of cinematic narrative devices. This, indeed, is an observation 
that might be of importance for the whole of Sjóstróm's career in silent cinema, 
as he started as a man of the theatre and ended up in the same vein, though in a 
completely different cinematic and cultural context. During this lapse of time, a 
number of important narrative developments did take place, which would also 
profoundly change cinematic language as such. Here, the tension between na- 
tional and international perspectives once again takes on its full significance. 
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In mapping out intertextual references from a limited Swedish political con- 
text with the Branting-inspired caricature, as well as from different literary con- 
texts — Selma Lagerlof, Eugene O'Neill — this archaeological work places Sjös- 
tróm's lost films or film fragments within the much larger context of global 
cinema in the 1920s, incorporating very different social, political and cultural 
issues. The intratextual references, most notably in the development of the use 
of dissolves but also the insights in the conditions of daily production work, 
that may be traced from cutting continuity scripts as well as from the Daily 
Production Report in the case of THE Masks or THE DEVIL, give evidence of 
another kind. They speak of the cultural passages provided by cinema, down to 
the smallest details in the system of production, but on the other hand also of 
the unity of textual space and of cinematic devices allowed for within the sys- 
tem. In all these fragmented pieces, one important factor remains constant: they 
are all more or less stories of depravity which, all to different degrees, might 
challenge the norms of the Hollywood system, with the auto-censorship that 
took place by its very establishment. Of course, they may share this feature 
with other films by Sjóstróm or films made during the period, but the interdisci- 
plinary intertextuality mapped out by the analysis would also allow for the con- 
struction of a different look, one which - following Giuliana Bruno — would 
reclaim “marginality and difference", thus revealing “discontinuous, diverse, 
and disqualified areas” .?° 

However, the consideration of these fragments from the Hollywood years un- 
avoidably leads to a further question: what knowledge do we actually have of 
Sjóstróm as a director, considering the fact that most of his early films for Svens- 
ka Bio are also lost? 

The only answer to this rhetorical question would lie in another question: 
given that we have no actual knowledge in detail, apart from the necessity to 
rethink both spectatorship and authorship within a general transnational pa- 
norama of cinematography, is it at all possible to give a statement on Sjóstróm's 
work as a whole? 

In the light of Bruno or Cherchi Usai, this should perhaps rather be regarded 
as the wrong question. However, Sjóstróm's particular discourse in the Foucaul- 
dian sense of the terms — in the intersection between archaeology and history — 
should be possible to trace, not least given the different openings that his work 
as a director offers in all directions, and thus construed "as a distribution of 
gaps, absences, limits, and divisions" 5° Also, in the light of Bruno’s visual and 
cultural archaeology, a mobile theory of spectatorship is required, as well as an 
epistemological topography, in the form of a grand panorama, which may in- 
clude both narratological aspects and intersubjective dimensions of a general 
revision of realism, not least called for by Bruno herself. The panorama of Sjós- 
tróm's lost films or film fragments from the American period puts this question 
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on its edge. The answer must be as fragmented as are the films. If it is at all 
possible to discern an authorial mark of Sjóstróm as director, beyond "remanu- 
facturing the missing part of a text in the name of an originary authenticity that 
would emanate from authorship's intentionality", this would indeed be a case 
in point.^? The films, or their contexts, however, offer at least some kind of pre- 
liminary conclusion, where certain stylistic markers and thematic details do 
give a framework for further investigation, within the general context of a larger 
cultural history. This points at least to a larger framework of alternative prac- 
tices within the general field of Hollywood authorship. 


The Shadow of the Silents — A Lapy ro Love 


The story of Sjóstróm's last film in Hollywood has mostly been told as a story of 
failure, though the fact that the film has recently been rediscovered has made it 
difficult for later historians to judge the work itself.” In the following, I will not 
make any judgements of the work as such, but rather try to frame the film his- 
torically as an early sound film. This question will be approached first by pre- 
senting the two language versions that were made, but then also by discussing 
the way that the film expresses the transition to sound in various ways, in the 
use of dialogue, sounds or music, as well as the way that it still keeps certain 
stylistic traits from earlier films, thus also expressing the transition from silent 
cinema. By the specific problems of language and culture that the sound brings 
along, this film also evokes themes that seem to encompass Sjóstróm's whole 
career as a European director in American exile. 

Bengt Forslund noted that the project seems to have been conceived all of a 
sudden, that the short time lapse between the original idea and the shooting 
was probably not ideal, as this was Sjóstróm's first sound film, and that “not 
much has been noted about the shooting, but I don't think that Sjóstróm was at 
ease — not even with the actors".? 

After having spent a sabbatical year in Sweden, Sjóstróm returned to Holly- 
wood in September 1929. He was then immediately offered to direct a film of a 
play by Sidney Howard, They Knew What They Wanted (1924), which had played 
on Broadway from November 1924 to October 1925, and which had won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1925. Sidney Howard himself had presented a synopsis to 
MGM in early September, followed by a first script version — the working title 
was "Sunkissed" — and received approval from Thalberg a month later, on 15 
October 1929. Sjóstróm started shooting on 8 November. 

A LADY ro LOVE premiered on 28 February 1930, and was politely received by 
the critics, though, as Forslund has noted, The New York Times complained about 
its lack of “pictorial mobility", and The Telegraph followed up: "Mr Seastrom has 
directed the piece with a great deal more patience than imagination. He has put 
into it every word, every gesture, every shading; nothing has been left un- 
done."? However, the acting was almost unanimously praised; Edward CG Ro- 
binson enjoyed a first breakthrough, and even the heavy accent of Vilma Banky 
was considered as "charming".* But A LADY ro Love would, as already noted, 
become the director's last film in Hollywood. On 24 April 1930, Sjöström left: he 
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had been granted “permission” to go to Sweden to possibly shoot a film there. 
He never returned to America. 

The films tells the story of Tony, an aging Italian grape grower on a ranch in 
America, who is in search of a wife. In a restaurant, he spots the beautiful wait- 
ress, Lena, and asks her to marry him in a letter where he encloses a photo- 
graph. However, at the last minute, he fears that she might turn him down 
upon seeing his picture, and instead encloses that of his young, handsome 
friend and assistant Buck. In waiting for Lena to arrive, Tony is anxious and 
gets drunk. He has an accident on his way to the railway station, and Lena is 
picked up instead by the mailman. When meeting Buck upon her arrival, Lena 
recognizes him from the picture. As they start talking, Buck is still unaware of 
Tony's picture having been replaced. As Tony is later carried home on a stretch- 
er, Lena is shocked as she learns about his real identity. However, they marry — 
but on the wedding night, as her husband has been put to bed, there are hints 
that she spends the night with Buck. He, however, leaves the ranch in the morn- 
ing, and she is left behind to take care of her crippled husband: she washes him 
and tries to help him walk again. However, as time passes, she falls in love with 
him. When Buck reappears, he arrives thus rather as an intruder. Lena, being 
threatened and feeling guilty, thinks she has to leave with him, but as Tony 
awakes to see her fully dressed, on her way to leave, she decides to confess to 
him. She is forgiven, and the couple remain united in the end, as Buck leaves. 


One Film, Two Versions 


The film was made simultaneously in two versions, the original one in English, 
A LADY TO LOVE, and one in German, DIE SEHNSUCHT JEDER FRAU. This prac- 
tice, which started in 1929, had led to competition between studios to establish 
themselves in foreign-language production. According to Donald Crafton, Para- 
mount was the leading company in multiple-language production, followed by 
MGM. In 1930, MGM thus shot 45 foreign-language features, to be followed by 
33 in the spring of 1931 — after which the practice was abruptly abandoned.’ The 
versions in other languages seem to have been poorly received by European 
critics, and as the development of noiseless recording facilitated dubbing, this 
less expensive practice took over. 

Both the English and the German version of A LADY To LOVE starred Broad- 
way actor Edward G. Robinson as Tony - he was born in Romania and spoke 
German - and as Lena in both versions, Hungarian-born Vilma Banky, who had 
come to Hollywood during the 1920s, and spoke with a heavy accent, but also 
spoke German. This tactic of hiring stars and directors who could speak several 
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languages became a general strategy, not least by MGM, but this still didn't 
resolve the problem with accents.? The third central role, as Buck, was created 
by Robert Ames in the English version and Joseph Schildkraut in the German. 
Three of the minor roles also had different actors in the English and German 
versions. (FIG. 22) 


Fig. 22: Production still from the German version of A LADY TO LOVE, with Victor 
Sjöström as photographer. 


Immediately before A LADY To Love, Banky had made her first appearance in a 
sound film, a romantic comedy called Tuis Is HEAVEN, directed by Alfred San- 
tell in 1929. Donald Crafton gives account for the debates surrounding its re- 
lease, where Samuel Goldwyn had chose to highlight his star's accent, casting 
her as an immigrant girl, instead of trying to hide it, but still became uncertain 
as to whether the dialogue was acceptable. At first, it was eliminated, only to be 
put back again after a test screening. In the trade press, the film was advertised 
as bound to be a hit: 


That's going to be glad news to millions of Vilma Banky's following. Her beauty and 
her marvellous work on the screen has won friends wherever her pictures have 
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played. Add to these box office assets the fact that now they can hear her speak for 
the first time and what you've got is a picture to sell the public that's sure to get the 
big business.” 


When the film finally opened, the reactions were varying; where a trade maga- 
zine like Film Daily was positive, many other critics complained about her ac- 
cent. As Crafton concludes: "Of course, it did not help the film that, by mid- 
1929, part-talking sound tracks were passé. In the final tally, Goldwyn lost 
$200,000, Banky's career was nearly over, and Goldwyn, the story goes, tried to 
deduct $50 from her $5000-a-week salary to pay for the voice lessons."? Her 
double role in A LADY ro LOVE and DIE SEHNSUCHT JEDER FRAU was actually to 
become Banky’s last part in Hollywood. 

The case of Banky — and not least Goldwyn's hesitation — serves to highlight 
the continuously shifting landscape of Hollywood production at the turn of the 
decade, where the rapidly improving technologies led to constant changes in 
production policies; orientation, indeed, was difficult, and it was even harder to 
predict the developments to come. Anna Sofia Rossholm, in her dissertation on 
early European sound film, states that the question of “whether conversion to 
sound is marked by continuity or disruption" has been subject to intense de- 
bates; I would agree with her conclusion that "the early years of sound film 
was both a period of uncertainty, experimentation and cultural diversity, and a 
period of homogenisation and standardisation which reinforced the ‘universal’ 
model of story telling".? 

The utopia of universalism, in Rossholm's words "a matter of film politics 
and film culture, hinged on the historical processes of cultural differentiation", 
which here seems to be "deconstructing itself from inside, depicts both sides of 
the myth of the Tower of Babel, the utopia of a perfect language and the barriers 
and obstacles preventing perfect communication"."? During the early years of 
sound, interestingly enough, universalism was also often equalled to American- 
ism, as Miriam Hansen has shown in her analysis of discourses on Hollywood 
cinema, which were linked to ideas of universal values of democracy and the 
American dream.** 

The making of multi-language versions remains on the side of diversity; here, 
concrete dialects, accents and sociolects in different spoken languages enter the 
public sphere through sound recording, but the concept of the film as a unified 
work with a potential for universalism is also challenged. Through extensive 
use of accents, early sound film also exploited speech as a signifier of social or 
regional identities, thus expressing both linguistic and cultural differentiation. 

That the question was first and foremost linguistic becomes clear in the case 
of A LADY To LOVE as the two film versions actually remain very similar to one 
another, apart from the casting of different actors in several roles as previously 
mentioned. There are a few minor changes in camera angles. However, the 
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main difference between the two versions concerns the central scene of the night 
after the wedding. The American version shows Buck and Lena in a quick em- 
brace, followed by a fade-out, marking the lapse of time. The next shot shows 
her sitting at Tony's bedside in the morning. The German version is much long- 
er, and follows Sidney Howard's script more closely. Here, the embrace is fol- 
lowed by a cut-in on Tony in his bed, calling out in his sleep: “Mitzi, Mitzi...” 
(the name of the Lena character in this version). A cross by the bedside is 
doubled by a shadow on the wall, as a device strengthening the message. There 
is a cut back to Buck and Mitzi embracing, as he says "Mitzi", echoing Tony. 
She tears herself away from him and runs off screen to the left. He runs in the 
opposite direction and in the next shot, is seen entering the house where he 
looks into Tony's bedroom. A new cut-in on Tony in his bed, sleeping, follows. 
Buck closes the door, puts out the light and disappears. Mitzi comes back into 
the house, and as she tries to find her way in the dark, the earrings, which she 
had got from Tony and taken off earlier, fall to the floor. They are then shown in 
close-up after a cut, a device characteristic of the silent era. She picks them up 
again, enters the bedroom and looks at the sleeping Tony, standing by his bed, 
brightly lit in the dark room. Then she goes and looks out of the window where 
Buck is standing outside, but then walks away. The next shot corresponds to the 
second shot in the American version, with her sitting at Tony's bedside in the 
morning. 

It is obvious that the Production Code - in spite of Thalberg's approval to the 
script — had led to censoring the events at night. However, the more explicit 
German version leaves less room for fantasies on what may have happened 
between shots, as Buck's and Mitzi's first embrace is interrupted by Mitzi leav- 
ing, and they then occupy different spaces through the rest of the sequence, and 
Buck is shown to walk away in the last shot. Here, the embrace may be inter- 
preted as a metonymy. In addition, the German version changes the portrayal of 
Mitzi by actually showing her to be more firm, which makes the psychological 
character portrayal more plausible. The consequence of the prudency in the 
American version, which led to the abandoning of the original script to confirm 
to the demands of the Code, is thus, ironically enough, that the ellipsis rather 
seems to suggest quite clearly that the couple actually spent the night together. 

This question of censorship, however, important as it may be not least for the 
overall interpretation of the different film versions, only covers part of the spe- 
cific questions that may be evoked in this transitional period of cinema. The 
transfer to sound film is just as important as part of this transition, also in moti- 
vating the different film versions. 
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The Transition to Sound 


The conversion to sound, of course, represented new challenges to filmmakers 
in general. Sjóstróm, however, seemed eagerly to anticipate its arrival, as in a 
Swedish interview published in October 1928 when he was temporary back in 
Stockholm, the subheading claims: "Victor Sjóstróm Enthusiastic about Sound 
Film, Which He Himself Hopes to Do". This view is further developed in the 
text: 


Then we throw ourselves into the burning question on sound film, which apparently 
has an enthusiastic supporter in Mr Sjóstróm. Of course there are still many difficul- 
ties that have to be overcome, says Mr Sjöström. But there lies the future.'? 


The issue of sound film was indeed a burning question not least for the film 
company. In October 1929, Louis B. Mayer wrote a memo to Irving Thalberg: 
“M-G-M is still behind the other studios in sound production, but quantity is 
not important. [...] What matters is that M-G-M becomes identified with the 
quality talking picture."^? This, interestingly, also seems to close the circle for 
Sjóstróm: from the shift in Swedish production policies that led to his first 
breakthrough with A MAN THERE Was, which was motivated by the change 
from quantity to quality, to his last Hollywood production, where, again, the 
transfer to sound film for MGM is motivated with quality as guiding star. 

However, this strive for quality was highly tactical in practice, as Donald 
Crafton states: "MGM 5 strategy attributed to Thalberg, was to let the other stu- 
dios perfect the technology, then enter later to avoid the trial and expense of 
initial experimentation".'* Richard Koszarski describes it in a way less flattering 
for Thalberg: "He dragged his feet on the introduction of sound for so long that 
despite MGM's eventual success with the medium, rival studios had already 
seized a large share of the market."'? The fact remains that for the 1929-30 sea- 
son, MGM had scheduled sixteen silents, forty talkies and seven synchronized 
releases. 

Also, the transition to sound was not such a unified process as it is sometimes 
regarded in retrospect. As late as in 1929, Nicholas M. Schenck, president of 
MGM and Loew’s, argued that silents and sound films would remain comple- 
mentary options on the market: 


I believe they [silents] will continue to be a very positive factor in motion picture 
production. [...] My personal opinion is that the silent film will never be eliminated, 
since certain stories are naturally suited for silent treatment and must be completely 
rearranged to serve as dialogue vehicles. [...] Most of the stars at the M-G-M studio 


seem to feel that the silent picture will remain for certain types of stories.‘ 
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Still, despite several similar statements in favour of silent films, the practices 
were gradually changing." According to Bengt Forslund, Joseph Cohn, who 
was head of production for Sjóstróm's first sound film, stated that the director 
had no problems in adapting to sound, which Cohn attributed to his long ex- 
perience from theatrical direction." However, the sound equipment at the time 
was both heavy and hard to handle. For a director who, like Sjóstróm, had been 
used to creative camerawork, this must have meant a change in working meth- 
ods and thus, possibly, also in style. 

It is, therefore, of particular interest, in analyzing A LADY To LOVE, to discuss 
the different points where the transition to sound become apparent in the film. 
To start with the dialogue — the most obvious device in sound cinema - these 
mostly occur either within the frame or within the already-established pattern 
of classical cinema, of shot-reverse shot. However, there are a few noteworthy 
exceptions using off-screen space which all also occur at critical turning points 
in the narration. The first of these is when Tony announces to the priest and to 
Buck that he is going to marry. He then appears in medium shot, making the 
announcement, which is followed by questions and comments coming from 
two directions, from his interlocutors who both remain off screen, in a dialogue 
sequence contained within one single frame: 


21 388 8 CU TONY draining his glass. He puts it down and speaks: 
Tony 

Well, now I'm ready for tell everybody everyt'ing. 
Buck 

Yeah? What about? 

Tony 

About me - Tony; I'm gonna get married. 
Padre 

What! 

Tony 

Uh-huh! 

Buck 

You? 

Tony 

Yeh. 

Padre 

Married? 

Tony 

Yeh. 

Buck 

Who to? 

Tony 
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Idunno 

Buck 

What do you mean, you dunno? 

Tony 

Justa-what I say. I'm going get married but I dunno who I get married wit. l'm gonna 
take trip to San Francisco to look for wife — nice — young and fat.'? 


A second example occurs when Lena realizes that the seemingly paralysed man 
on the stretcher is Tony. She then appears in medium shot, asking: "Who is 
he?", to which Buck responds off screen: "It's Tony." The third time is during 
the wedding ceremony, as we see Tony on his stretcher and Lena by his side, 
and hear the priest, again off screen, say: "in sickness and in health, until death 
do us part". The fourth example, still during the wedding, first shows only Lena 
in close-up, as she is sitting next to Tony on his bedside, and he talks off screen 
while people are singing "Addio a Napoli" in the background. The couple are 
then reunited in the next shot, and thus, this central scene also prefigures their 
later, closer relationship: 


Tony 

I w'ispra in your ear, Lena. You ain't mad wit Tony for being so crazy wild in love wit 
you, huh? You know you come in da house - lik-a de spring come in de winter. You — 
you come in da house lik-a da pink flower on da window sill, when you come — 

5 88 12 BIG CU Lena. (MUSIC: People still singing; words indistinguishable) 

Tony's voice 

- da whole world is just turn like inside de wine cup. You understand, Lena? I can't 
help to talk this way, you dis — 

6 121 14 MCU Tony and Lena. 

— and I got no English language for tell you. Oh, my Lena is so good. Oh, she's so 
pretty.^? 


A second occasion when the transition becomes audible is when off-screen 
space is made present through sound effects other than dialogue. This effect 
appears a number of times in the film. To mention only one, central example, 
the most important from a narrative point of view would then be when Buck 
and Lena are involved in an intimate conversation, but are all of a sudden 
interrupted by a terrible noise off screen, announcing the injured Tony’s arri- 
val. 

If the latter scene could have occurred in any sound film, the inventive use of 
off-screen space within dialogues testifies to Sjóstróm's first sound film as be- 
longing to an experimental period, where the conventions of sound cinema had 
not yet been fully established. Hence, instead of strictly subordinating sound in 
dialogue to the shot-reverse shot pattern of classical cinema, it is here used to 
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expand cinematic space in different directions. But it is also used metaphori- 
cally, like in the case of the scene where Tony expresses his love for Lena, where 
his off-screen monologue serves to underline his position as an "outsider", as 
well as it introduces a subjective perspective; what he has to say clearly focuses 
on Lena, and thus it is only logical that she remains in focus of the image as 
well. 

In addition to dialogue and ambient sound, music is of course the third im- 
portant aspect of the overall "sound picture" that must be considered in analyz- 
ing this film. A LADY ro LOVE uses — which is typical of the time — only diegetic 
music. The first occasion is the song opening the film, which reappears later in 
the narrative; a sentimental Neapolitan folk song (composer unknown): "'Tis 
now the hour of parting, Farewell, farewell, I leave thee; Napoli, fairest city, I 
part forever now!”*" This song reoccurs later in the film. Secondly, we see the 
pianola in Lena's restaurant on which the camera tracks in, and which we then 
hear off screen later in the evening, as she is in her room, thus suggesting the 
proximity between these two spaces, and showing that she has no home except 
her small room at work. Thirdly, there is the song and music during the wed- 
ding, which plays an important role for the ambiance, and is followed by ap- 
plauses from the guests — but also turns out to be quite significant in the narra- 
tive. 

The first song, by Eduardo di Capua, is called “Maria, Mari": "Wide, open 
wide, o window, Maria's face displaying, Here in the road I'm staying, one 
glimpse of her to gain; No hour of peace is left me, night into day I'm changing, 
While round her house I'm ranging, to talk with her in vain.”** This song rather 
seems to emphasize the lover's perspective. The second song, "Funiculi, Funicu- 
la", by Denza, contains among several verses the following: "That is the place 
where the fire is hot, And I will fly and let you be, And I will not force my love 
nor annoy you; Even to look at you, even to look at you." ” The cutting continu- 
ity script states that: "This song is sung during the following dialogue", which 
contains a conversation between Tony and the Doctor, where Tony asks the 
latter to look after Lena and see "if she's having good time", and being informed 
by the Doctor that she is having a splendid time, Tony responds: "Oh, that's 
good, that's verra good", thus echoing the promise of unselfish love from the 
song, and expressing the husband's perspective.** Finally, there is also orchestra 
music — Canzone, by Drigo — as well as the familiar song “Sulmare Lucia", 
which is repeated several times during the film. 

Another key to these music scenes is contained in a conversation between 
Tony and the Doctor. Tony complains: "Oh, poor Tony, he missa da fiesta." 
Doctor: "It's time that coyote shut up." Tony: "Angelo is no coyote, Doc." Doc- 
tor: "He's been howling for the last five hours." Tony: "Oh, you no ondrastand 
music, Doc. (Sings:) La - la - la - 777 The music, throughout the film, not only 
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communicates “points of view" from different characters, but also seems to un- 
derline the presence of an Italian culture that the American "Doc" won't under- 
stand. The presence of the pianola in the restaurant, which is heard from Lena's 
room too, therefore also serves the purpose of creating a musical link between 
Tony and Lena. Thus, the music does not only function as a background, but it 
plays an equally important role in the narrative. 


The Transition from Silents 


Another occasion - this time visible rather than audible — when the transition to 
sound has left its mark on the film would be the more limited screen space that 
is an obvious result — a necessity in order to handle sound equipment ade- 
quately. Most of the story takes place at the ranch, with only a few exceptions, 
characteristically enough both related to Lena's irruption into Tony's closed uni- 
verse at the ranch: the scene at the restaurant where she works and lives, and 
the scene at the railway station, as Lena arrives. The fact that Tony has broken 
both his legs is rather convenient in the context of the newly-introduced film 
sound: it offers a plausible narrative framework for immobility. A scene at the 
photographer's is completely neutral in its account of spatiality; it could just as 
well be that the photographer has come to the ranch. 

In addition to this general change of screen space, there are also at least four 
occasions in the film where examples of devices from silent cinema surviving in 
the era of sound cinema may be found. Here, a first important example in the 
film is that of the insert of a framed still — perhaps a postcard - of a farm, placed 
on Lena's desk, including an explanatory printed text, which reads: "Swiss 
farm" (in the German version, "Hungarian farm"). Apart from its function as a 
form of intertitle, strongly reminiscent of the silents, this also serves multiple 
purposes in the narrative. It motivates the accent of the actress, both in English 
and in German. It also provides the character with a past, motivating her being 
lost in a new, foreign context, and thus more likely to accept the offer of mar- 
riage from a stranger. 

A second example, perhaps more invisible, follows immediately upon the 
scene described above, when Lena has discovered Tony's identity, as he has 
been carried home on the stretcher. She then withdraws, leaning back against 
the wall, with a horrified look in her face: a typical example of silent acting 
which in a silent film would have served as the means to convey the message. 
(FIG. 23) 
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Fig. 23: The transition from the silents: Vilma Banky in A LADY ro LOVE. 


The third example also represents a classical device of silent cinema, which once 
again enlarges the screen space to contain off-screen space. As Buck returns, his 
reappearance is first introduced by his shadow falling across the ground, which 
is first observed and interpreted by Lena who (according to the script) "looks 
up and sees it, then her head comes rigidly away from Tony's shoulder and her 
eyes go wide with dismay at what she sees."? This recalls a familiar scene from 
THE OUTLAW AND His Wirz, where Kari (Berg-Ejvind the outlaw, played by 
Sjóstróm) discovers his future rival Arnes for the first time by his shadow cast 
on the ground. But THE OUTLAW AND His WIFE is not the only example where 
Sjóstróm used a complex play of shadows during his Swedish years. In THE 
Kiss or DEATH, which also includes a theme of rivalry, the burglar enters the 
scene by night, his silhouette being distinguishable in the darkness. In THE 
MONASTERY OF SENDOMIR, the husband discovers his rival through a silhouette 
on the window. As we have seen, the device also figured during his Hollywood 
years in THE DivINE WOMAN. The triangle drama where the intruder casts his 
dark shadow is thus repeated in this Hollywood sound film. Moreover, at the 
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end of the film, the last image is again that of Buck's shadow, remaining for a 
short moment on screen as he has left the ranch; as if he was hesitant to leave. 

A last example of silent devices surviving is offered in the scene where Lena, 
after having sewed "against time with desperate speed" to get pads over the 
arm rests on Tony's crutches before she intends to leave, "carefully places the 
crutches back where they were outside of the window. One of them falls with a 
clatter to the porch floor. She stands still listening."^7 This was filmed almost 
exactly as stated in the script; however, as the crutches fall (both of them actu- 
ally fall in the film) and we hear the sound, there is also, simultaneously, a cut-in 
to a completely new angle, focusing on the falling crutches. This kind of cut-in 
on “sound” is indeed, as has already been discussed in relation to THE WIND, 
familiar from Sjóstróm's films in the silent era — not least from his Swedish peri- 
od, like in the previously mentioned example from THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH 
Cnorr, where he cuts in on a cup of coffee hitting the ground, splashing and 
breaking -where he repeatedly made this kind of cut-in to suggest sound effects 
before it was actually possible. Likewise it was used during the American 
years in HE WHO Gets SLAPPED as the "sound" of the audience's applauses, 
which is suggested by a cut-in, drowns the desperate attempts from the Baron 
and the Count to attract attention in their desperate struggle against the lion. 

Last but not least, it is worth noting that the dissolves — which, as we have 
seen, may be regarded as Sjóstróm's stylistic device par excellence both in Swe- 
den and in Hollywood - still remain in the new context of sound, but now they 
no longer serve the complex narrative purposes that they used to during the 
silent era. Here, they function simply as markers of lapses in space or time, as 
in the scene when Lena washes Tony, who sits upright in his bed and com- 
plains, and two dissolves during her work mark the seemingly never-ending 
duty. 

Already in CONFESSIONS OF A QUEEN, however, according to the continuity 
script as well as to remaining parts of the film, Sjóstróm seems to have limited 
himself to this more conventional use of dissolves. Thus, it is not possible to 
make any clear-cut distinction between his use of dissolves in silent versus 
sound cinema. Still, in this case, the absence of more elaborated dissolves, 
which had become something of the director's hallmark, with their symbolic or 
metaphoric dimensions, may suggest that something actually did change in his 
use of stylistic devices with the transfer to sound. Possibly, the new technology 
as such presented a challenge to the production, which may have limited the 
visual innovativeness of its director. More importantly, though, sound also 
added new stylistic possibilities, like the different uses of off-screen dialogue, 
which must have appeared as more relevant to explore. The symbols or meta- 
phors expressed in his earlier dissolves are indeed among the most refined ex- 
amples of silent film style. 
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Europeans in Hollywood 


In the case of A LADY To LOVE, no parallels were drawn to Sjóstróm's Swedish 
career, possibly for the reason that the transition to sound has generally been 
considered to mark such a break in film history that sound cinema didn't seem 
to allow for comparisons to the silent era - though, as we have seen, elements of 
a former "silent style" could still remain. The theme as such was also without 
any real counterpart in Sjóstróm's former career, though even here, central ele- 
ments — adultery, conflicting loves and loyalties, guilt, forgiveness — are reminis- 
cent of his previous films. 

The “phantasm of origins" associated with Swedish landscape, as it appeared 
for example in relation to THE WIND, thus seems to have disappeared comple- 
tely here — as has the landscape as such. Only a few images in the film seem to 
suggest a Californian vineyard. At the same time, the phantasm instead reap- 
pears in another guise, now rather on the thematic level connected to the char- 
acters, as a phantasm of Europeanness in an American context. 

What is perhaps most striking with this film, however, is its multicultural 
character. 

As Film Europa had come to an end, European perspectives were included in 
an American film. The European aspects in the film would probably have 
passed unnoticed had the film been a silent feature, whereas within sound cine- 
ma, they became almost too obvious. Indeed, even the way that the film was 
conceived seems to have been the result of the transition to sound — a possibility 
to handle narratively the different ethnicities involved in the shooting, by in- 
scribing them into the plot, and thus also turning a possible problem into an 
advantage, in addressing spectators of different ethnicities in a multicultural 
American society. Last but not least, with the different versions, the concept 
would also allow for export.*? 

The different ethnicities are most obviously marked by the heavy accents al- 
ready mentioned, in the case of Tony's character only further emphasized as he 
is supposed to play an older Italian immigrant, but also in Lena's case it is moti- 
vated by the plot. The role of music, underlining his Italianness, has already 
been discussed. The fact that Lena is a foreigner is also clearly marked, as we 
have seen, by the photo of her old home, located respectively in Switzerland or 
Hungary. Tony's status as Italian is also marked visually, not least by the nu- 
merous crucifixes present in several shots, but also by a portrait of Benito Mus- 
solini, II Duce, hanging on the wall together with a portrait of the US president, 
Herbert Hoover, under an American and an Italian flag, hanging side by side in 
the room where the couple marries. This is even more apparent in the German 
version of the film during the wedding scene, as the priest is shot from another 
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angle. Lena, against all odds, chooses Tony, the European, rather than Buck, the 
American. 

It is also tempting, therefore, to interpret the film on a metaphorical level, as 
an image of Europeans in America, as the film tells its bittersweet story of two 
Europeans in exile meeting and getting together in a new context within Amer- 
ican culture. 

With the advent of sound, the importing of Europeans to Hollywood had 
come to an end. Some - like Ernst Lubitsch — remained, whereas many - even a 
relatively successful director like Sjóstróm — returned. The early sound film pe- 
riod was also a period of struggle between "European" and "American" 27 With 
its theme — as close to the director as to its actors - A LADY To LOVE on a meta- 
level thus may seem to conclude Sjóstróm's whole career as a European in Hol- 
lywood. 


The Genius and the System - Some 
Concluding Remarks 


Contemporary critics just like later film historians seem to have read the history 
of Victor Sjóstróm's years in Hollywood in a quite ambiguous manner: as both a 
story of success and a story of failure. This, of course, relates to the different 
degrees of critical or public success of each film at the time of its release. These 
ideas of success or failure have since then also undergone historical changes, in 
Sjóstróm's case particularly concerning the reception of THE WIND. The fact that 
only three of Sjóstróm's silent films have survived in their entirety has, of 
course, also added to their relative importance in a historical perspective, as 
Sjóstróm is above all considered a director of silents. The fact that all these three 
films are available on YouTube or Google Video confirms their particular status; 
they seem to incarnate the very aspect of success in the director's American ca- 
reer." 

But this ambiguity is also related to certain judgements of value, depending 
on the perspective of the critic. According to some commentators, mostly inter- 
national, the director was successful in Hollywood to the extent that he adapted 
to Hollywood, just as Thompson argued in the case of Lubitsch: that he was 
actually transformed into a Hollywood director by the transition to a new film 
culture. It has even been argued that he actually contributed to introducing a 
higher degree of naturalism in Hollywood cinema.* From a quite opposite per- 
spective, several Swedish commentators express quite strong opinions on which 
films during the Hollywood years could be considered as "Sjóstróm films" and 
which should not. Here, it is striking that the perspective of researchers does not 
differ all that much from that of other commentators. From such a perspective, 
too, the Hollywood years were considered a success only to the extent that the 
director was able to free himself from the supposedly damaging restraints of the 
Hollywood system. The lack of variation is striking in these comments from 
critics or researchers from both sides, who — apart from certain specific judge- 
ments — all seem to agree upon the general continuity between Sweden and 
Hollywood without, however, being able to argue their point in any detail. 

For example, Bengt Forslund also seems to argue that Sjóstróm's last two 
films, THE Masks or THE DEVIL and A LADY To Love, which he considers as 
failures, were in some sense unworthy of Sjóstróm as director, and that the 
choices of the Hollywood producers for him to direct these films seem to have 
been completely arbitrary? However, as I have shown, THE Masxs or THE DEv- 
IL was in its technique directly related to the recent Broadway success The 
Strange Interlude by Eugene O'Neill, which had been awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1928, just as Sjóstróm's last Hollywood film A LADY ro LOVE was directly 
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based on Sidney Howard's own script from his Broadway play, which had also 
been awarded the Pulitzer Prize three years earlier. Thus, these two films were 
in perfect continuity with Sjóstróm's long series of films based on Nobel Prize 
winners and former theatrical successes. It also seems clear that while in Holly- 
wood Sjóstróm carried on with the close relationship to the literary sources that 
he had followed during his Swedish years, and did not rely only on the inter- 
mediary of the scripts, not least in the case of THE SCARLET LETTER. 

Moreover, the scripts assigned to Sjöström as director all seem to have carried 
some at least potential possibilities to develop aspects of his particular style. 
This is as true of the films which have been considered as successes as of those 
which film historians have tended to consider as failures or impasses. In all 
cases, it was at least in some sense evident from the scripts that they would 
contain a potential as to innovative visual cues; Sjóstróm would thus possibly 
be able both to repeat and renew his earlier "tours de force", either from the 
earlier "golden age" of Swedish cinema, or from his previous Hollywood suc- 
cesses. Thus, after all, the Hollywood policy of distributing scripts to potential 
directors does not seem all that arbitrary. 

Sjóstróm's strategy turned out to be successful. First of all, in several of his 
films he kept what has sometimes been discerned as a Swedish "national style", 
the style that had once brought him international fame as director. This style is 
revealed in the mise-en-scene, and has to do, in particular, with the portrayal of 
landscape, with light or with what I have called lyrical intimacy. At the same 
time, the phantasm of origins, which in Sjóstróm's case was closely associated 
with landscape, seems to keep hovering over his Hollywood films and the dis- 
courses surrounding them. 

A second aspect of the Sjóstróm style surviving in Hollywood films is located 
on the level of the particular details that characterized his Swedish period and 
reappear in Hollywood. Of these, the cut across the line creating a 360-degree 
space, survived in his first film, but then disappeared, most likely as it rep- 
resented too much of a violation of Hollywood norms. The shadow cast on 
screen from a character arriving from off screen, just like the general use of sha- 
dows, is by no means unique to Sjóstróm, but had still become an important 
marker from his Swedish period. A more recurrent aspect, which is also more 
difficult to pinpoint in the absence of more specific source material, is the inte- 
gration of pictorial aspects both from book illustrations and from art history in 
general. 

Throughout most of the films, Sjóstróm also kept his perhaps most significant 
stylistic device where the dissolve is used as analogy, sometimes in connection 
with a superimposition. This way of using the transition between shots as an 
analogy, or even an expression of a transformation, was developed during the 
Swedish years and became almost, as I have shown, his trademark as director. 
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And not only does Sjöström keep his particular use of the dissolve, but — as we 
saw from the cutting continuity script of THE Masks or THE DEVIL — he also 
develops it as a means of expressing thoughts or inner feelings, thus expanding 
the narrative possibilities of silent cinema. This is all the more remarkable as an 
exception to the rule, as film historians have shown that the norm for the dis- 
solve in Hollywood was quickly reduced to serve as an expression of spatial 
shifts in the viewer's perspective, ordinarily within the same room.* 

The use of the dissolve, however, is far from being a mere addendum or dec- 
oration to the films, neither in Sweden, nor in Hollywood. On the contrary, as 
we have seen, the dissolve is right at the intersection between style and story; a 
privileged way to express an inner drama. Sjóstróm's films are all about the play 
with mirrors, doubles and double identities, transitions and transformations. 
They portray the world as we know it — only to then transform it and thus to 
reveal another dimension, which hitherto had remained hidden as in HE WHo 
GETS SLAPPED, where the dissolve seems to make visible an internal reality that 
would otherwise have remained invisible; matter transcended and memory 
transfigured.’ 

It could, of course, rightly be interpreted as a sign of Sjöström’s authorial gen- 
ius that he succeeded in leaving his imprint in opposition to the strong Holly- 
wood norms. However, from the perspective that I have adopted in this study, I 
would rather suggest that it may be seen as a clear indication of the possibilities 
that this system of production actually contained, as Sjöström in some cases was 
able to add at shooting stage dissolves of the kind that were not originally in- 
cluded in the script. 

It would be just as misleading, however, to view Sjöström as a director who 
uniquely succeeded in challenging or even changing the Hollywood system. 
The problem with such a view, as I also hope to have shown, is not least its too 
rigid conception of “the system”. From Sjöström’s original contract, it was clear 
that he enjoyed certain privileges, as did other Europeans. There were several 
other exceptions to the rule, for example, that of Lillian Gish, who enjoyed a 
unique position in the industry — of which her collaboration with Sjöström in 
THE WIND, however, seems to have been the last example, though she made 
one more feature with MGM after that.° The system thus did allow for varia- 
tions; it was even built just as much on those exceptions to the rule as on the 
underlying norm, which to a certain extent is revealed to be nothing else than a 
construction. However, it would be naive to believe that the exceptions were up 
to the individual to decide. Rather, the Hollywood production culture of the 
1920s in its entirety appears as a field of negotiations and tugs-of-war, where 
ultimately the box office successes, but to a certain extent also critical apprecia- 
tion and international potential — and, to a certain extent, the moods of the pro- 
ducers, as several examples from Sjóstróm's career have shown — determined 
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the rules of the game.’ It seems equally evident that by the time of the transition 
to sound - in Sjóstróm's case somewhere between the release of THE WIND in 
November 1928 and the making of A LADY To LOVE a year later — the demands 
of the industry were hardening, as earlier concepts of success were no longer of 
use. In times of transition, where the commercial potential was no longer as 
easy to predict, the possibilities for a Gish or a Sjóstróm to navigate more freely 
within the system seem to have become more limited. 

When Goldwyn first brought over Sjóstróm and other Europeans, the critics 
were, as we have seen, quite ambivalent. While complaining about the "inva- 
sion of the Norsemen”, they also expressed admiration for the special Scandina- 
vian or European film tradition. Judging by the reaction of the critics, Sjóstróm 
grew to be accepted during his years in America.? Although he was regarded as 
alien and exotic at the beginning, his last works seem to have turned him into 
just another Hollywood director. The rediscovery of A LADY ro LovE has shown 
that he was just as able as any contemporary director in the studio system to 
handle the transition to sound. However, his contract with the studio at the 
time he returned to Sweden included three additional films, but the parties ap- 
parently reached a tacit agreement not to pursue the matter any further. It is 
hard to avoid the paradoxical conclusion that Sjóstróm's assimilation into Hol- 
lywood culture robbed him of his appeal, the aura of early Swedish silent film 
that had hovered over his first years there. 

If the myth of the completely uniform Hollywood system may to a certain 
extent be deconstructed, this study has also tried to deconstruct the myth of 
Sjóstróm as the unique auteur defying this system. As Sjóstróm gradually 
grows into his Seastrom identity, this takes place through a complex interplay 
between individual and system, as well as between texts and contexts. Because 
Hollywood, as we have seen, did not limit Sjóstróm's freedom as a director, it 
provided him with new possibilities to make use of the cinematographic appa- 
ratus in its Hollywood version, towards which he had at first expressed such 
ambivalent feelings. He had, indeed, reached a point of no return; the few direc- 
torial attempts that he later made in Europe have not made it into any canon of 
film history.? The stylistic changes brought about by Sjóstróm's moving to Hol- 
lywood may not have been as definite as film history would have it according to 
the paradigm. Still, the story of Sjóstróm was transformed by his transition to 
Seastrom. 
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